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THE PEOPLE AND THE 
POLITICIANS. 

HERE are probably intelligent men in 

both of the great political parties who, 
notwithstanding that this is a popular gov-” 
ernment, doubt whether the nominations of 
Presidential candidates will represent the 
real preferences of the mass of voters on 
each side. This doubt, which is perfectly 
well founded, is very significant. It sug- 
gests that in a government of the people, 
conducted by parties, the people do not, 
after all, govern. And thjs is in general 
true. It is only remotely and indirectly 
that the voters govern. . ‘The theory is that 
the voters of each party assemble in their 
primary districts and select delegates, whose 
action may properly be considered that of 
the majority. The candidates for high of- 
fice are, according to this theory, nominated 
by the delegates of the majority of the vot- 
ers of the party, who at the polls formally 
ratify their own choice. This is the theory. 
The fact is that the mass of the voters do 
not assemble in their primary districts, do 
not select their delegates, do not nominate 
the candidates for high office, and do not 
ratify their choice at the polls.. This gov- 
ernment is carried on by the mass of voters 
accepting an alternative made up for them 
by afew persons. Nine-tenths of the voting 
readers of these words exercise no other will 
in the government of the country, State, or 
town than that of choice between two tick- 
ets presented to them at the polls. And 
when they have made the choice and have 
voted, they feel a glow and spring of patri- 
otic pride, and congratulate themselves upon 
having done their duty as American citizens. 

The persons who prepare the alternative 
are the real rulers. It is constantly stated 
in the newspapers that “ it is arranged” that 
this or that gentleman shall have the solid 
delegation from this or that State, district, 
or county, although no meeting to select 
delegates has been held or even called. 
How, then, can it be known or even sound- 
ly surmised who will be the preference of 
the majority? Nevertheless, it is often 
known, and accurately known, what the 
delegation will do before any formal step 
has been taken to name a delegation. The 
fact may be theoretically and abstractly 
surprising, but it is practically most famil- 
jar. Experience has shown that, with a 
little care, a very few men in every district 
can “ran” the district. And those men are 
naturally the persons who have the stron- 
gest motive to run it. They will take the 
necessary trouble, and the result is usually 
very sure. When, therefore, it is said that 
the subject of nominations to office in any 
emergency should be left to the people, the 
real meaning is that it should be left to the 
few managing gentlemen. When a news- 
paper abstains from discussing the claims of 
candidates for nomination upon the ground 
that the people should have a free choice 
between them, it means that the matter 
should be left without debate for the man- 
aging gentlemen to decide as they choose, 
which is precisely what those gentlemen 
desire. 

This organization of managers is com- 
plete and despotic. Political action, ex- 
cept as mere protest, is impracticable ex- 
cept through them. The chiefs are usually 
persons holding office—certainly none the 
worse for that reason—and their will is the 
party law. Their hold upon the mass of 
voters is the power of party spirit, the de- 
termination that the other side shall not 
succeed. This consideration, with the ar- 
gument that men are not perfect and that 
we must do the best we can, enables the 
chiefs to carry out their plans. In the 
State of New York there are more than 
eight hundred thousand voters. This vot- 


ing power is really wielded by a very few | 
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men. What is the inevitable result? It 
is that those who want votes will aim to 
please those who control the voters. They 
do not appeal to the general intelligence of 
the community, but to the personal and po- 
litical interests of a few men. The appar- 
ent remedy for this extremely oligarchical 
practice, which has gradually overlaid our 
republican and popular theory, would seem 
to be the participation of every voter in the 
preliminary details of elections. But this 
is declared to be hopeless, because it implies 
that every voter can devote the same amount 
of time, the same kind of care and trouble 
and expense, to these details that the “ pol- 
itician” can. And this, it is alleged, it is 
absurd to expect, because it is the politi- 
cian’s trade and personal interest to do it, 
and it is only the general patriotic interest 
of the general voter. To say, therefore, 
that the only hope of relief from the condi- 
tion we have described lies in a general at- 
tendance of the caucus and the primary 
meeting, is, according to this view, to take 
hope away. 

Mr. JosiaH P, QuINCY, of Boston, stating 
the difficulty with great force and good hu- 
nor, proposes in an essay upon the “ Protec- 
tion of Majorities,” which he has recently 
published, that a gazette be statedly issued 
at public expense previous to an election, 
and that men of character and influence, 
and every body who can give good reasons, 
shall nominate in it a candidate whom they 
would support, and the grounds of their 
preference. This, he argues, would enable 
the community to know the views of its 
best men and natural leaders; and he be- 
lieves so cordially in the American princi- 
ple as to hold that the majority of a party, 
for instance, would be very likely to follow 
their natural leaders, who, as he thinks, are 
the men of known high character and abili- 
ty in the party. Under the present system 
those natural leaders have often no chance 
of indicating their views. Mr. QUINCY works 
out his theme clearly and with great cley- 
erness, and his essay is a very interesting 
and valuable contribution to the discussion 
of the question how the people are to re- 
cover the control of the government. Of 
course, one obvious objection to the proposed 
method is that it could be adopted only with 
the consent of those whom it is designed to 
dethrone. 

However, as it gradually becomes clearer 
to the intelligence of the country that the 
machinery of party defeats the purposes for 
which parties exist, that machinery will be 
adjusted. The actual situation, which is 
plainly seen by many and felt by more, is 
not yet perceived so widely and felt so gen- 
erally as to produce the change. “Give them 
time, general,” said General THOMAs'’s aid, 
“and they will win the battle.” 
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THE TRUE SOUTHERN 
QUESTION. 

IN a recent speech in the House, Mr. 
LYNCH, of Mississippi, a colored Represent- 
ative, said some things which deserve to be 
pondered by a larger audience than that 
which heard the speech or which reads the 
Record. Mr. LyNxcu’s colleague, Mr. SINGLE- 
TON, a white Representative, reported the 
bill under discussion from the committee, 
and remarked in his speech that he was a 
Southern. man, every inch of him, from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot. 
To this Mr. LyNcuH’ observed that he could 
have no objection, for he, too, was a South- 
ern man by birth, education, inclination, 
and interest, although he knew that the 
word was generally applied to those white 
persons who lived south of MASON and DIx- 
OoN’s line before the rebellion. In reply to 
Mr. SINGLETON’s remarks upon the taxes 
imposed by adventurers and carpet-baggers 
in the Southern States, Mr. LyNcu said that 
his colleague conld not have meant to in- 
clude the Stat¢é which in part he so ably 
represented, for he presumed his colleague 
knew that nine-tenths of the offices in the 
State of Mississippi are now, and ever since 
the war have been, held by Southern men 
to the manor born. Mr. SINGLETON inter- 
rupted the speaker to say that he knew ex- 
actly to.the contrary. Mr. LyNncnu, undis- 
turbed, and with perfect courtesy, remarked, 
amidst the laughter of the House, that he 
regretted his colleague was not better in- 
formed, and proceeded to show that the 
taxation which his colleague so deeply de- 
plored, and which required the relief to be 
afforded by abolishing a few consulates, 
was very much less in 1875 under Repub- 
lican than it was in 1°65 under Democratic 
control. 

But the significant part of his speech was 
that in which Mr. Lyncu told his colleague 
what he believed to be the true remedy for 
the evils complained of in the Southern 
States. That remedy, he said, is a public 
opinion Which will crush out mob law and 
enforce obedience to the laws of the coun- 
try. “What we want in the South,” said Mr. 
Lyxcu—and his testimony is of the high- 


es$ value as a native of that section—“ what 
we want in the South is a public opinion 
that will cause every man, wherever he may 
have been born, whatever may be his color, 
whatever his politics, to feel perfectly safe 
and secure in the exercise of his rights and 
privileges as an American citizen.” What 
we want, he continued, is a public senti- 
ment that will make White Leagues and 
Ku-Klux Klans and all such organizations 
im )ossible. The good men of the South of 
bogh races, he declared, must unite so as to 
render impossible the elevation to power of 
a Class of men who create confusion, stir up 
strife, and keep the country unsettled. He 
insisted that Mr. SINGLETON’S party must tol- 
erate an honest difference of opinion upon 
political questions. In a word, be summed 
up the political necessity in the Southern 
States by saying, forcibly, “We want his 
party to pursue a policy that will convince 
the colored voters that their identification 
as a mass with any one political/ organiza- 
tion is no longer a matter of necessity.” 

These words are worthy of careful atten- 
tion. If immigrants will not turn to the 
Southern States, if capital is reluctant to 
place itself there, if there is a constant cry 
of Teecnedhael and of oppression, how can 
any man wonder? Without confidence 
there can be no general and real prosperity, 
and how can there be confidence without a 
general sense of security? This is the real 
Southern question. And the test of South- 
ern manhood is its capacity to deal with it, 
and to establish and maintain that security. 
If the better part of the white population 
in the Sonthern States can not see the cause 
of the difticulty, or cope with it with energy 
and intelligence, the difficulty will remain. 
The theory that “ Federal interference,” or 
cat pet-baggery, or the Republican party, is 
chiétly responsible for the situation is futile. 
It was not the Revolution of ’93 in France 
that was responsible for the guillotine ; it 
was the long régime of injustice that made 
the Revolution which was responsible. And 
in the Southern States it is the feeling which 
Mr, Lyncu describes, that identification 
with Republicans is a matter of necessity for 
the colored race, that produces the trouble. 

And what is responsible for that feeling? 
Nothing but the treatment which ever since 
the war, more or less general, more or less 
cruel, the colored race has received, and 
which the old white element of the States 
has done so little to correct. If Mr. Srx- 
GLETON and his friends had been as furious 
with the White League and the Ku-Klux as 
they have been with the carpet-baggers, the 
situation would have been very much better 
than it is. Mr. Bruce, the colored Senator 
froju Mississippi, has sharply declared that 
the Republicans have played false with his 
race; and unquestionably the conduct of 
many Republican politicians in the South- 
ern States justifies his words. But even he 
wotild not suppose that the condition and 
prospects of that race would be improved 
unger Democratic ascendency. The prob- 
leng is not one to be settled easily, and it 
cau be settled wisely only by those who 
hold, with Mr. Lyncu, that “white men 
must be allowed to disagree upon political 
questions without being socially ostracized 
and destroyed in business; colored men 
mut be convinced that they too can divide 
in. political matters without running the 
risk of losing their rights and privileges 
under the-yovernment.” It is because the 
conduct of the Democratic party shows that 
it «oes not hold that view that Republican 
prospects, if the party is wise, ure so con- 
staptly brightening. 


SECRETARY BRISTOW. 

Mr. Bristow’s bold, able, and vigorous 
warfare upon the Whisky Ring, with its 
am, izing results of conviction and sentence 
and imprisonment of men recently of good 
repute, the searching and uncompromising 
prosecution of the work, although it has led 
to the indictment of the President’s private 
secretary, with the\ personal silence and 
perfect freedom frofa ostentation of Mr. 
Bristow himself, have made a man hitherto 
little known to the general public as con- 
spi@uous as any man in the country. The 
impression which the Secretary has made 
by the sound and wise suggestions of his 
reports, and by his conduct in the exposure 
of a vast and complex system of frauds, is 
altogether favorable. At a time when the 
universal feeling is that one of the most 
threatening perils of the country is official 
corruption and the fatal cdemoralization 
thag it breeds, Mr. Bristow suddenly ap- 
pears engaged in a mortal struggle with 
thieves, skillfully and strongly intrenched, 
and whose fall seems to a foolish apprehen- 
sion to involve the ruin of the political par- 
ty with which he is associated. But if Re- 
pul/lican prosperity depends upon winking 
at fraud, Mr. Bristow has made that pros- 
perity impossible. The coolness, the tenac- 
ity,the sagacity, with which the work has 
bee a prosecuted, haye beey too much for the 
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craft and the bribes of the convicted offend. — 


ers. If any one thinks that Mr. Bristow’s 
action has injured the Republican party, he 
forgets that Bristow is a Republican ; that 
the President who said to him, “ Let no guilty 
man escape,” is a Republican; that the ex- 
posure, prosecution, and punishment of the 
criminals are due to Republican resolution 
and courage. If to attack a huge conspir- 
acy, unmask it, scatter it, and recover its 
spoils to the country is to injure the party, 
Mr. Bristow has injured it. But not other- 
wise. 

That a public officer of so high a position 
should have done such a work in so master- 
ly a way and at this time, that he is a man 
of spotless character and a brave and most 
loyal volunteer soldier of the war, and that 
his administration of the Treasury has been 
very sagacious and satisfactory, have natu- 
rally made him conspicuous among those to 
whom Republicans look to select their Pres- 
idential candidate. His career and charac- 
ter are -earnests of that aggressive honesty 
of administration which Republican senti- 
ment demands. The very fact that the po- 
litical traders and bummers are unfriendly 
to him is his credential to the confidence 
and enthusiastic favor of the mass of voters. 
The conviction that the atmosphere of such 
an Administration as his career typifies 
would be fatal to a thousand intolerable 
abuses and shames, commends him closely 
to the popular heart. His name as a candi- 
date is to many Republicans the assurance 
that affairs would be lifted out of the old 
ruts, that a fresh vigor would be infused 
into them, and that Mr. Bristow is a new 
man in a new time, the especial representa- 
tive of the spirit that should now character- 
ize the government. 

He is certainly among the very best can- 
didates that have been mentioned for the 
nomination, and also among the most truly 
available. What Senator SHERMAN said of 
Governor HAYEs is peculiarly true of Secre- 
tary Bristow, that he is free from weaken- 
ing personal enmities and antagonisms, ex- 
cept those of the traders and bummers of 
which we have spoken, and which are his 
peculiar glory. He is one among a very few 
of the men mentioned from whom the choice 
should be made—one of the few upon whom 
the hope and faith and generous enthusiasm 
of the younger element of the party would 
be concentrated, because of his freedom from 
the necessity of explanation and defense. 

There is, indeed, an objection arising from 
this very situation. The Presidency, as we 
have often said, should be the reward of 
conspicuous and valuable public services— 
services which prove and illustrate to the 
whole country the fitness and competence 
of the candidate for so great a responsi- 
bility. Such services necessarily imply the 
lapse of time, and the existence of hostili- 
ty, and consequent slander, which in turn 
necessitate and justify explanation and de- 
fense. The tendency of our system of elec- 
tions is, however, to the selection of “ avail- 
able” candidates, that is, of men who have 
not been so conspicuous or who have not 
taken so decided a part as to excite oppo- 
sition, But Mr. Bristow, if not very distin- 
guished by a long series of eminent services 
which have made him familiar to the pub- 
lic mind, is, on the other hand, not to be 
condemned ds merely “available” because 
he is now unknown, or because he has hes- 
itated to take a positive position. Among 
the possible or the probable candidates there 
are none who are more clearly seen to pos- 
sess some of the qualities, at least, which 
the best sentiment of the country at this 
time demands in the President, and there- 
fore he is among those who are most avail- 
able in the truest sense. 


THE DIPLOMATIC AND CON. 
SULAR DEBATE. 


AN attentive reader of many of the speech- 
es in the debate upon the reduction of dip- 
lomatie and consular salaries would suppose 
that, because some ministers have sometimes 
written in their dispatches what might wise- 
ly be omitted, the system of diplomatic rep- 
resentation in other countries should be 
abolished. Mr. MONROE very well said, in 
reply, that if Congress were to be judged 
in the same way, by the follies that appear 
in the Record, it ought logically to share the 
fate of the legations. The. truth is that 
the Democratic leaders find it necessary to 
propose some kind of retrenchment, and 
the foreign ministers to the “monarchies,” 
which received a great many severe taunts 
and thrusts iu the discussion, are a conven- 
ient target. The debate is by no means 
new. On the contrary, it is very familiar. 
But it has this peculiarity, that the Demo- 
cratic proposition is to reduce the chief sal- 
aries to a sum decidedly lower than that 
adopted by the Democrats twenty years 
ago. General GARFIELD referred to the de- 
bate of that time, in which the whole system 
was thoronvhly considered. It appeared 


that the majority of our foreign ministers 
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were wretchedly underpaid, and the salary 
for the highest grade was fixed at $17,500, 
which was considered but a fair and re- 
gspectable compensation twenty years 
Now, when in many countries the cost of 
living has more than doubled since that 
time, it is proposed to reduce it to $14,000. 

The retrenchment of the Democrats con- 
teniplates a reduction of about $435,000 on 
an aggregate of about $1,350,000. Of the 
whole amount saved by abolishing six mis- 
sions and forty-four consulates, and redu- 
cing salaries, $174,000 are to come from the 
diplomatic and $260,000 from the consular 
service. Mr. Hewitt, a Democratic mem- 
ber from New York, opposed the consular 
reduction in a careful speech, and General 
GARFIELD opposed the whole in a speech 
full of trenchant facts. Mr. Hewitt, how- 
ever, made the remarkable statement that, 
while he had no difference with the commit- 
tee in regard to the diplomatic salaries, can- 
dur compelled him to state that they are cer- 
tainly inadequate to meet the legitimate ex- 
penses of our ministers. If that be so, we 
should think that Mr. Hewirr would have 
felt that a sense of justice required him to 
propose the abolition of the missions or to 
oppose the reduction. Why does he sup- 
port or acquiesce in a measure which de- 
prives American representatives of a fair 
eompensation for their legitimate expenses ? 
It may be true, as he suggested, that the 
positions were so desirable that there were 
always rich and cultivated men who would 
gladly take them. But does Mr. Hewitr— 
so sound a Democrat as he is—really think 
that money should be the qualification for a 
foreign minister? for that is what it would 
come to. If the argument for reducing the 
salaries below a legitimate living rate be 
sound, it is really an argument for the abo- 
lition of the missions. If our foreign minis- 
ters are merely idle, useless, and expensive, 
let us have none. But if we have them, let 
us pay them enough to live in a way which 
will enable them to command the social ad- 
vantages which are indispensable to suc- 
cessful diplomacy. 

During the debate Judge KELLEY very 
properly disposed of one of the hack stories 
of polities, full of insult to the intelligence 
of the American people, that a Mr. OGLE, of 
Pennsylvania, known for nothing else, over- 
threw VAN BUREN’s Administration by de- 
scribing his splendid entertainments and 
his gold spoons. MARTIN VAN BUREN fell 
by causes of rather more importance than 
the kind of spoons he used. Among those 
causes was the deep discontent growing out 
of the panic of 1837; and if, as Mr. Tuur- 
MAN recently said, a third of the labor of 
the country is now practically unemployed, 
it is well for Republicans to retlect upon 
1837, and remember that it was not VAN 
BUREN’S spoons that elected HARRISON. Mr. 
Hewitt showed from the statistics of our 
South American commerce, as compared 
with that with certain parts of Europe, that 
the argument of the supporters of the bill 
would require abolitions and consolidations 
of missions which were not suggested by 
the committee. In the countries with which 
we compete with Great Britain for trade, 
the consular reductions of the bill would 
leave us one hundred and seventy-nine con- 
sulates against two hundred and sixty-two 
maintained by Great Britain. So far, there- 
fore, as the business controlled by eighty- 
three consulates is concerned, we surrender 
it to Great Britain. Instead of enlarging 
our foreign market, the bill reduces it, and 
by an obvious and necessary consequence 
tends to defer the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, 

The debate upon this bill was certainly 
not tlattering to the ability of the majority 
in the House. The arguments in support 
of it were puerile and inconclusive; and 
could it become a law, the saving by it and 
the reduction of the West Point ration would 
be scarcely half a million of the thirty mill- 
ious Which Mr. RANDALL proposes. That 
some changes may be wisely made in the 
diplomatic and consular establishments is 
undoubtedly trne. But they should be very 
deliberately made, and solely with a view 
to the benefit of the service, and not, as in 
this case, with a view to redeeming certain 
vague and general promises of retrenchment 
made for party purposes. The bill passed 
the House with practical unanimity, the 
meaning of which is that the need of some 
change is recognized. The Senate can 
amend or disagree only at the risk of caus- 
ing the whole foreign appropriation to fail. 
But no attentive reader of the actual de- 
bate can fail to see two things very dis- 
tinetly—the absorbing party desire of the 
majority to gain a cheap reputation for 
‘conomy of the “ people’s money,” and strik- 

ug feebleness and incapacity in the way of 
loing it. This consular bill, with the light 
hrown upon it by General GarFieLp and 
“ir. Hewirt, will hardly be considered part 
of the redemption of the promise of “ re- 
form” which the country was said to expect 
of the Democratic 


NEW POSTAL RATES. 


SINCE the Postmaster-General took office 
he has never ceased to show the instinct of 
a sagacious business man in his interest and 
efforts to reduce the annual deticit of his de- 
partment without taxing more heavily the 
dissemination of intelligence. In this good 
work he has been faithfully seconded by 
Mr. BaNGs, the retiring Superintendent of 
Railway Mail Service, and his successor, Mr. 
VaIL. There are, as is known, three classes 
of mail matter. The first consists of written 
correspondence—letters and postal cards; 
the second, of printed matter regularly sent 
from known offices of publication—news- 
papers, magazines, and reviews; the third 
class, of every thing else sent by mail, from 
miscellaneous printed matter and transient 
newspapers to wooden shoes and alligators. 
A table carefully prepared by Mr. Banus 
shows that there is an annual profit upon 
the first-class matter of more than four mill- 
ions of dollars. But on the second class the 
loss is nearly seven millions, and on the 
third class more than four millions. No one 
will quarrel with a loss upon the second 
class, which is really a tax willingly paid 
for the promotion of general intelligence, 
the advantage of which to the community 
can not be pecuniarily estimated. The im- 
portant and difficult question is the treat- 
ment of the third-class matter. 

It is sometimes urged that the mails should 
‘arry nothing but correspondence and news- 
papers and periodicals of every kind, leav- 
ing every thing else to be otherwise trans- 
ported. But the general sentiment of the 
public has always been that, in the pecul- 
iar circumstances of this country, its great 
extent and spare population, all packages 
properly and reasonably portable by such a 
conveyance should be earried in the mails. 
But it does not follow that they should be 
carried at rates so low that they impose a 
serious public burden in the form of a large 
annual deficit. Mr. VAIL has estimated, from 
accurate data, the different proportions and 
weight of mail matter for different distances, 
with the cost of transportation, handling, 
and distribution of each pound of third-class 
matter from one mile to a thousand miles, 
and has thus obtained a basis for regulating 
the postage of that class. Mr. VAIL also 
points out various ingenious devices to take 
advantage of the second-class tariff, such as 
sending advertisements and circulars in the 
form of magazines to vast numbers of per- 
sons who are not subscribers. This is the 
explanation of the extraordinary periodicals 
which are seen upon the tables of country 
inns, containing a dozen pages of advertise- 
ment to one of very light literature. He 
therefore proposes a system of registry for 
genuine second-class matter. 

The Postmaster-General, after full con- 
sideration, and with the estimates and facts 
hefore him, is preparing a new system for 
postage upon third-class matter, which will 
divide such matter into two classes, one 
containing transient newspapers and peri- 
odicals and all articles which are not strict- 
ly merchandise, to be carried at the present 
rate, and the other containing proper mer- 
chandise, to be carried aceording to weight 
and distanee. The details of such a plan 
will, of course, require careful considera- 
tion, but the general principle seems to us 
sound, and we believe that will be the gen- 
eral opinion. It would be very unwise to 
propose to throw out of the mails every 
thing but written correspondence and news- 
papers. But, as we have often remarked, 
it is equally unwise not to discriminate in 
postage between a transient magazine and 
a bottle of Colorado potato bugs. When 
the question comes before \Congress—and 
we hope there will be little delay, for here 
is an opportunity of reasonable saving —the 
suggestions of the department should be 
considered as those of experts, who have no 
object but public economy and convenience. 
And we trust that the subject. will not be 
pushed along to the very end of the session, 
when its merits can not properly be weighed, 
and when we may expect some such rash and 
unpopular action as the increase of last year. 
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LITERARY. 


It has begun to dawn upon the educated minds 
of Europe that in the matter of school-books 
America is far ahead of the Old World, where 
conservative influences have resisted innova- 
tions and changes which our experience has 
shown to be great improvements on the old 
system of instruction. This has lately been 
conceded in a marked manner in the able report 
on the Educational Department of the recent Vi- 
enna Exposition, made by M. Buisson, Fellow 
of the University of France. The school-books 
exhibited by the Harpers and other American 
publishers attracted great attention, and were 
made a special study by those who are interest- 
ed in popular education. From M. Buisson’s 
report we find that no achool-books excited 
more interest than Professor WILLIAM Swin- 
Ton’s admirable “ Language Series,’ which he 
commends in emphatic terms. He says: ** The 


medal ‘for merit’ decreed to the Messrs. Har- 
per, of New York, invites special attenti8n to 
a class of text-books for training in language, 
in which class we note the very original publi- 
cations of Professor Swinton. His two lower 
books for primary schools [Language Primer 
and Language Lessons) are, as far as we know, 
the boldest and most methodical attempt to 
replace grammatical formalism by the living 
and concrete study of language. In the exer- 
cises given in these books the starting-point is 
not the isolated word, but always the sentence 
as the embodiment ofa thought. In no case is 
an a priori detinition laid down ; on the contrary, 
illustrative examples are placed before the pupil, 
and by the examination of these he is led to form 
his own definition. Thus, for instance, in com- 
municating a primary notion of the preposition, 
the teacher takes a book, and, placing it by turn 
on, under, in, near, away from, the table, asks in 
each cause, Where is the book? What relation is 
there between book and table? In this way it is 
an easy task to convey the idea that the office of 
the preposition is to denote relationship. Again, 
take the method of resolving a sentence into its 
component members, and these again into pri- 
mary and secondary parts; by the procedure set 
forth in these text-books the teacher gives the 
pupil the detached elements, and requires him 
to combine them into a whole. For example: 
‘Washington was commander -in-chief of the 
American army; Washington was born in Vir- 
ginia; Washington was born in 1732; Washing- 
ton caused the surrender of an English gener- 
al; the place of surrender was Yorktown; the 
general was named Cornwallis, ete.: combine 
these propositions into a single sentence.’ In 
“the process of building the sentence the pupil 
will learn far better than by any formal defini- 
tion the true nature of the personal pronoun, 
the relative, the participle, ete. This is the spir- 
it that vivifies these books, and their execution 
is marked by extraordinary tact. There is a 
most serviceable exercise of which the author 
makes great use. The task being done, the pu- 
pils are required to exchange papers and criticise 
their mates’ papers with reference to spelling, 
punctuation, style, and thought, in a short let- 
ter addressed to the teacher. Several models of 
such letters of criticism are given in these books. 
We may further observe that practical composi- 
tion in every case follows the statement of prin- 
ciples, and the pupil works his own way into 
grammar by the actual handling of speech. 
Swinton’s method is the inductive method ap- 
plied with wonderful skill to the study of the 
mother-tongue.”’ 


PERSON AT, 


Mr. Disrakeui, as be enters the House of 
Commons, is thus sketched by Mr. Justin 
M‘Cartuy: ‘It is curious to observe the little 
pause which Mr. Dirskake.i makes at the bar of 
the House before he ventures on the task of 
walking up the floor to his seat on his minis- 
terial bench. Evidently he still loves to show 
an appearance of jaunty and youthful vigor as 
he passes up the floor under every eye. So he 
stops for a moment at the bar and steadies him- 
self, as you sometimes see a man who has drunk 
too much endeavor to steady himself before 
crossing a street; he surveys the distance, makes 
perhaps a littlé false start or two, and then goes 
at it. The attempt is usually very successtul— 
a little too well done, perhaps, for reality, but 
with a sort of determination and self-mastery 
that show how much it costs to be young and 
jaunty still.”’ 

—An exchange comes to us with the following 
item of literary intelligence: “* The oddest liter- 
ary partnership yet reported is that of the Hon. 
D. A. WELLS, the noted political economist, and 
Tuomas Nast. The former is Writing a story 
for the latter to illustrate.” 

—Mr. ALEXANDER MACMILLAN, senior partner 
of the well-known London publishing house, was 
recently, at the annual reunion of the members 
and employés of the firm, presented with a stat- 
uette of himself in marble, and an address on 
vellum signed by all the subscribers to the stat- 
uctte. Mr. MACMILLAN is not an old man, by 
any means, but he is ove of the most kindly and 
enthusiastic of publisters, takes a personal in- 
terest and pride in the authors whose works he 
gives to the world, and he is esteemed as if he 
were a Highland chieftain. So say the literary 
papers of London. 

—Senator Logan has written a play, which 
was recently performed in private in Washing- 
ton, entitled Experiences in the Life of a New 
Congressman, It introduces thirteen characters, 
among them office-seekers, newspaper reporters, 
and other persons with whom Congressmen are 
supposed to be familiar. . 

—QOne of the notable men in the British House 
of Commons is Sir WILrrip Lawson — very 
bright, very pugnacious, an out-and-out cold. 
water man, and a great turfman. Recently he 
reviewed the session to his constituents, and 
said, *‘ If he desired to speak spitefully, he would 
say that they had restored purchase in the army, 
made a bishop, and driven Mr. PLimso.Li mad. 
Since Parliament rose, they had employed them- 
selves in making peers, sinking iron-clads, and 
catching fugitive slaves.”’ 

—Mr. Joun Jacop Astor has announced to 
the trustees of the Astor Library his intention 
of personally giving $10,000 for the purchase of 
additional books. It is estimated by the trust- 
ces that the value of the property belonging to 


the library, after the payment of the late WILL- ° 


1am B. A8sTOR's bequest, will exceed $1,000,000, 

—JoHN MacGreoor, the “Rob Roy of the 
Jordan,” has given to the poor $40,000, the pro- 
ceeds of his lectures on his advenutares. 

—The Hon. and Rev. Professor M.C., 
from Massachusetts, and one of the cleverest 
men in the House, has ciphered ft out that it 
costs the government $1,000,000 to kill an In- 
dian, and $2000 a year to keep him alive. Yet 
General SHERIDAN persists in the axiom that 
‘the only good Indian is a dead Indian.” 

—During a recent visit of the late Reverpy 
JOHNSON to Washington, an old friend rallied 
bim upon a remark which Judge Grier made to 
him after he bad finished an argument before 
the Supreme Court, The judge used to indulge 


in an occasional cat-nap, but on this occasion 
the stentorian-tones in which Mr. JonNsON had 
delivered his argument had prevented the enjoy- 
ment of the usual luxary, and he said, ** Joun- 
son, I wish you wouldn't speak so very loud 
when you argue cases before this court. i can't 
snooze a moment.” 

—In a recent issue of the Weekly it was stated 
that ‘“‘the oldest living graduate of Union Col- 
lege is Henry Epson, of Troy, New York, who 
was graduated in the class of 1809." A gentle- 
man in Khinebeck corrects’ us by saying that 
the oldest living graduate of that institution is 
the Rev. Joun Henparicks, of Rhinebeck, New 
York, who was graduated in the class of 1803. 

—When elected President, WasHIneTon was 
57; Joun ADAMS was 62; Jerrerson, 54; Map- 
1Is0N, 60; Monroe, 59; Joun Quincy ADaAmMs, 
58; Jackson, 61; Van Buren, 4; Harrison, 
67; Tayior, 4; Po_k, 49; Pierce, 48; Bucu- 
ANAN, 65; 51; Grant, 46. 

—A Mr. Roure, of England, a descendant of 
the who married PocanonTas, has in- 
formed the Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia that he has forwarded, as a present to 
the State, a copy of an original portrait of the 
Indian princess in his possession. It will be 
placed in the State Library. 

—The clever gentleman who does the New 
York correspondence of thé Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle says that Mr. O’Conok will never 
practice in court again, but he will go down as 
s00n as possible, for an in-door life is not for him, 
and then there is really nothing in his home to be 
attractive. It is the house of a childless widow- 
er, and though his sister, Mrs. M‘CRACKEN, does 
all in her power to make it cheerful, it has never 
been a home to its owner. He has found his 
true home in his profession. He is a living sys- 
tem of jurisprudence, a walking law library, a 
perpetual court of high causes, a microcosm of 
human statutes, a universe of forensic disputa- 
tion, and a high grand priest of the temple of 
thieves. Suach*a man will never find rest in a 
quiet parlor ten miles from the court-house. 

— Decidedly the most graphic sketch of George 
Eliot, whose story, Daniel Deronda, has just 
been commenced in //arper’s Magazine, is the 
following, taken from EpmMuNpD YatTes’s London 
World; **A slight presence, of middle height, 
as the height of women goes; a face some- 
what long, whose every feature tells of intel- 
lectual power, lightened by the perpetual play 
of changing expression ; a voice of most sympa- 
thetic compass and richness; a manner full of a 
grave sweetness, uniformly gentle and intensely 
womanly, which proclaims the depth of the in- 
terest taken in ordinary and obscure things and 
cople; conversation which lends itself as read- 


ily to topics trivial as to topics profound, and - 


which is full of a humor—as, indeed, are her 
writings—that is redeemed from sarcasm by its 
ever-present sympathy: such is a rough and 
imperfect sketch of George Eliot, as she may 
be seen when she is occupied with her Sunday 
receptions in her pleasant home near Regent's 
Park. Far from strong in health, she feels 
the effort of authorship so severely, the inter- 
est which she takes in the development and 
the destiny of the creations of her brain, who 
might be better described as the generalizations 
from her own personal knowledge and experi- 
ence, is so painfully and absorbingly deep, that 
she is unequal to the task of going very gener- 
ally or very much into society. So thoroughly 
does she think out her books, even to the struc- 
ture of her sentences, before she commences to 
write them, that, anlike Dickens, though like 
THACKERAY, her manuscript displays scarcely 
an erasure ora blot.’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue United States Senate, February 14, by a vote of 
30 to 24, passed the bill for the prevention of cruelty 
to cattle while in transit by railroad.—On the 15th, the 
Senate passed the Pension Appropriation Bill, which 
appropriates $28,400,000. (On the same day, the House 
of Representatives appropriated $315,000 for repair- 
ing, arming, and improving the harber defenses of 
the United Statea.—On the 16th, the new bill reform- 
ing the judiciary of the United States was reported to 
the House of Representatives. 

The Centennial Appropriation Bill was signed by 
the President February 16. 

Representative Cox, of New York, has been elected 
Speaker wo tem, of the House of Representatives, 
Speaker Kerr being absent on account of ill health. 

The State Senate has paseed a bill providing for the 
appointment of a commission to investigate the affairs 
of the State-prisons. 

Severe and daniaging floods have recently occurred 
in Indiana. 

An exploston occurred in a coal mine, at Weet Pitta- 
burg, Penneylvania, February 12, by which four men 
were killed am several wounded. 

P. N. Rubenstein has been convicted of murder in 
the fireat degree, and sentenced to be hanged March W. 


A bill abolishing the death penalty has paseed the 


Maine Legivlature. 


FOREIGN NEWS, 


Iv is reported in Berlin that the governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Russia will combine 
with Germany against China to compel that power tuo 
make restitution tor a German schooner plundered by 
Chinese inhabitants off Foo-Chow, 

A dispatch from Berlin says that Herr neem, 
the prosecuting” counsel, has applied for the séizure 
and sequestration of Count von Arnim’s estate and 
property. The announcement of the charge of trea- 
son caused a profound sensation. 

The Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs has sent a 
memorandum, dated February 3, to the Spanish repre- 
sentatives abroad, to be read to the foreign ministers, 
which declares that the Cuban insurrection is not led 
by natives, bat by foreign adventurers. 

In the Britich House of Commons, February. 14, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer offered a resolution a=k- 
ing for £4,080,000 to pay the Khedive for the Suez 
Canal shares recently purchased by England. 

Mr. Robert Henry ifaret, Liberal, elected mem ber of 
the British House of Commons in December last, has 
been unseated for alleged bribery in his election. 

The steamer Strath-Clyde, of Glasgow, was sunk off 
Dover, February 17, by coming in collision with the 
Hamburg steamer Franconia, fifty-two persons being 
drowned. 

EK. D. Winelow, the Boston forger, was arrested in 
London February 15. 

The Carlists were completely defeated by General 
Quesada, at Elguela; February 13. 

The Sultan of Turkey has signed the decree granting 
the Andras#y reforms to the people of the insurgent 
provinces, 

The Pope has granted dispensation for the celebra- 
tian of the marriage of a Protestant lady and an offi- 
cer of the Catholic Church, thus breaking a rule detyre 
kept by 
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“A SCRUB-RACE ON THE PLAINS.”—[Excravep ror “Harrer’s rrom tHe py J. D. tHe WateR-coior EXHIBITION, ] 


A SCRUB-RACE ON THE 
PLAINS.” 


Ayoxe the many excellent pictures now on 
view at the Water-color Exhibition in the New 
York Academy of Design, none has attracted 
more attention than the one of which we here. 
with present an engraving, “ A Scrub-Race on 
the Plains.” The subject is original, the treat- 
ment spirited, and full of fire and motion. The 
scene so admirably depicted by the artist’s pencil 
can not be better deseribed than in Mr. SsLuie’s 
own words, extracted from an article written by 
him for Picturesque America. The particular 
race of which he writes took place in the Yosem- 
ite Valley. 

‘Hardly less nomadic or vagabond in charac- 
ter than the Indians were those rough fellows 
that found their way into the valley as mule-men, 
peddlers, and all those other nondescripts that 
are to be found hovering between the lines of 
civilization and the outer world of lawlessness. 
To such the grand excitement of the place was 
horse-racing, and the time invariably on Sunday. 
Any thing that looked like a horse might be a 
racer, and as great a-tempest of excitement could 
be raised over a scrub of a mustang as though it 
were a thorough-bred. One Sunday morning I 
strolled to the broad meadow between BLack’'s 
and HutcuinGs’s; at the opposite extremity, four 
or five hundred yards away, was a group of men. 
Drawing nearer, it was plain to be seen that they 
were intent upon the preliminaries of a horse- 
race. There were Indians, Chinamen, Mexicans, 
negroes, and very dark-colored specimens of white 
men. There was a confusion of tongues, through 
which came the clear ring of clinking gold and 
silver coins, for all were betting—many of them 
their last dollar. Several horses were being made 
ready for the race. The favorites were a sorrel 
and a roan, or ‘blue horse.’ All were very ordi- 
nary animals, and without the slightest training. 
There were no saddles. The riders, stripped of 
all superfluous clothing, bare-headed, barefooted, 
and some of them bare-backed, rode with only a 
sheep-skin or bit of blanket under them. Over 
the drawn-up knees and around the horse’s body 
a surcingle was tightly drawn, binding horse and 
rider into one, Judges, starters, and umpires 
were selected, and positions taken. The word 
was given; the horses plunged, started, ‘ bucked.’ 
Again they started ; again the sorrel bucked. An 
unlimited amount of profanity expressed the im- 
patience of the crowd. The * blue horse’ was now 
largely the favorite. 

** Now, boys, don’t holler when the horses is 
comin’, ‘coz, you know, the blue horse might fly 
the track ; then whar’s yer pile?” 

“*No, don’t holler? ‘We won't holler!’ went 
up in one unanimous shout. 

“At last they came—a cloud of dust, rattling 
hoofs, and frantic riders plying their whips right 
and left over the struggling brutes under them. 
On they came; the squatting crowd sprang to 
their feet, and up went one simultaneous yell; 
on they came, the crowd capering, screaming, and 

‘hollerin’ like so many madmen—all alike in- 
fected, the stoical Indian as well as the mercurial 
Mexican. ‘Now shet ver hollerin, men of mer- 
cury, or whar’s ver pile?’ The blue horse led, 
and in a cloud of dust all dashed by. It was a 
whirlpool of excitement, the stake being the vor- 
tex. Round and round they went—shouts, laugh- 
ter, and profanity—one wild, incoherent Babel, 
losers and winners alike undistinguishable. Their 
hot temperaments found the excitement they 
craved, and the losers were rewarded in its 
drunkenness.” 


THE COUNTRY OF MACBETH. 


Tue artist has given us on the following page 
a series of sketches from a land that, although 
it may have been the scene of stirring historical 
events, perhaps owes the greater part of its fame 
to the immortal drama of SHAKSPE ARE. 

No. 1. The Village of Glamis.—This small town, 
whose name is pronounced as though it were a 
single syllable, rhyming with aims, is one of the 
most beautifully situated in all Scotland. Sur- 
rounded by hills and imbosomed in rocky woods, 
its peaceful air is strangely at variance with the 
terrible tragedies of which it was the scene. In 
the tenth century it was the heme of the Scottish 
kings, and the whole neighborhood abounds with 
antiquities of the time of Duncan, Ma.cotm, and 
Mac 

No. 2. Glamis Castle. any evious to.1372 a small 
castle two stories high stood upon this same spot, 
commanding a wide extent of level country, and 
within view of Birnam Hill. Tradition asserts this 
old stronghold to have been the occasional resi- 
dence of Macneru. Here the kings were accus- 
tomed to dwell, and here Matcoum II. died in 1033. 
From an old print of the castle, it seems to have 
been a quadrangular niass of buildings, with sever- 
al circles of defense. Considerable alteration was 
made in the seventeenth century, when the semi- 
circular tower was added. This tower contains 
a magnificent spiral staircase, said to be the work 
of Inigo Jones. The central tower and cluster 
of turrets are about a hundred feet in height, and 
round the first a fine iron railing was placed in 
1682. The castle as it appears now is a mag- 
nificent edifice, containing a hundred rooms. In 
the older parts of the building many of the walls 
are fifteen feet in thickness. Among the antiqui- 
ties preserved within it is the bed upon which 
Matcocm is said to have slept. In another apart- 
ment is an ancient bedstead of later date than 
the first, said to have been occupied for a single 
night by the Pretender, when on his way to Scone 
Palace in 1715. Many superstitions are gathered 
round the place. One is the existence of a secret 
room, which no one has ever been able to discov- 
er; another is the apparition of a kilted ear!; 
and a third, the ghost of a white lady that haunt- 
the roadway seen in the engraving, when the 
nights are wild and stormy. But the most inter- 
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1. The Village of Glamis. 


esting portion of Glamis Castle to the visitor is 
the comparatively modern chapel. Here are some 
of the most beautiful treasures of art in Scotland. 
The ceilings were decorated by the famous Dutch 
painter Jacos pe Wirt, who painted the portraits 
of the kings in Holyrood Castle. The larger pan- 
els contain a full and distinct story of our blessed 
Saviour. The smaller ones contain representa- 
tions of the “angels as in the skie.” The altar- 
piece shows the Crucifixion, and over the door- 
piece is the Ascension. The Twelve Apostles are 
ranged about the walls in as full stature as the 
panels will permit. 

No. 3. Hunter’s Wood.—This forest is sup- 
posed to have been the scene of the murder of 


2. Glamis Castle. 
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3. Hunter's Wood Stone. 


THE COUNTRY 


King Matcotm, grandfather to Drxeas whom 
MacBETH assassinated, The stone in the engrav- 
ing is said to mark the spot where the tragedy 
occurred. Situated close to a giant fir-tree, it 
measures five feet two inches in height and two 
feet four inches in breadth. It evidently belongs 
to the eleventh century, and was ence most elabe- 
rately sculptured all over the surface. The carv- 
ing is nearly obliterated now, the only clearly 
distinguishable figure remaining being that of a 
serpent. 

No. 4.—According to tradition, was 
buried in the village of Glamis. A stone resem- 
bling that in Hunter’s Wood stands in the gar- 
den of the Rev. Jons Stevenson, and is supposed 
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4. Manse Garden Stone. 


> Shite 
5. Oak in Birnam Wood. 


OF MACBETH. 


to mark the grave. This monument is nine feet 
two inches in height and four feet two inches in 
breadth, and is ornamented with«levices similar to 
those upon the other, but in a better state of pres 
ervation. The carving upon the front can be 
seen in the engraving. On the other side are 
representations of a fish, a circle, and a serpent. 

No. 5. Birnam Wood.—The hills of Birnam 
and Dunsinane must have been excellent posts 
of observation in time of war, both commanding 
the level country which lies between them. and 
various passes, lochs, roads, and rivers in other 
directions. Between them now runs she railway 
from Perth to Glamis. The two old trees, which 
are believed to be the last of Birnam Wood, grow 


6. Fores, with Blasted Heath.” 


by the river-side, half a mile from the foot of the 
hill. Birnare Hill, no longer clothed with forest, 
but belted with plantations of voung larch, rises 
to the height of 1040 feet, and exhibits among 
the heath, ferns, amd mosses which clothe its sides, 
traces of the ancient fort which is called Dun- 
ean’s Court. Tradition savs that Duncan held 
his court here. The Dunsinane hills are visible 
at a distance of twelve miles from every part of 
its northern side. Birnam Hill is precisely the 


point where a general, in full march toward Dun- | 


sinane, would be likely to pause to survey the 
plain which he must cross, and from this spot 
would the leafy sereen devised by Matcotm be- 
come necessary to conceal the number of the 
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opinions. 


justed in a nick upon Tower Hill. 


hostile force from the watch on Dunsinane 
heights : 
“Thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 


Err in report of us.” 


No. 6. Fores.—This town is of great antiquity. 
At its western extremity there is an eminence 
commanding the river, the level country to the 
south of Moray Firth, and the town. On this 
spot, advantageous for strength and survey, stand 
the ruins of an ancient castle, the walls of which 
are massive and the architecture Saxon. It is 
probable that this fort was the residence of Duv- 
can, and afterward of Macpetn, when the court 
or royal army was at Fores. Here is the famous 
“‘ blasted heath,” than which there is not a more 
dreary piece of moorland to he found in all Scot- 
land. It is without tree or shrub. A few patches 
of oats are visible here and there, and the eye re- 
poses on a fir plantation at one extremity; but all 
around is bleak and brown, made up of peat and 
bog water, white stones and bushes of furze. The 
desolation of the scene in stormy weather, or when 
the twilight fogs are trailing over the pathless 
heath or settling down upon the pools, must be 
indescribable. 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Arrnor or “ Tue Marin or Sxre,” “ Lorna Doone,” 
* Avice Lorraine,” FTO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XNIII. 
QUITE ANOTHER PAIR OF SOCKS! 


Mr. Oversnvte had always been on good terms 
with Mrs. Fermitage, his “ advanced ideas” march- 
ing well with her political sentiments, so far as 
she had any. And upon a still more tender sub- 
ject peace and good-will throve between them. 
The lady desired no better suitor for her niece than 
Russel Overshute, and had labored both by word 
and deed to afferd him fair opportunity. More- 
over, it was one of her great delights, when time 
went heavily with her, to foster a quiet little fight 
between young Russel and his mother. Those two, 
though filled with the deepest affection and ad- 
miration for each other, could scarcely sit half an 
hour together without a warm argument rising. 
The late Mr. Overshute had been for years a 
knight of the shire, and for some few months a 
member of the Tory government; and this con- 
ferred on his widow, of course, authority para- 
mount throughout the county upon every political 
question. How great, then, was her indignation to 
find subversive and radically erroneous principles 
coming up where none but the best seed had been 
sown! Three generations ago there had been a 
very hasty Overshute ; hut he had been meted with 
his own measure, and his balance struck upon the 
block. This had a wholesome influence on the 
family while they remembered it; and child after 
child had been brought up with the most correct 
But here was the young head of the 
house with a stiff neck, such as used to be ad- 
Mrs. Over- 
shute therefore spent much of her time in lament- 
ing, and the rest in arguing. 

For none of these things Mrs. Fermitage cared. 
With her, the idea of change was free. She had 
long rebelled against her brother's dictation of 
the constitution, and believed they were rogues, all 
the lot of them, as her dear good husband used 
tosay. “ Port-wine Fermitage” went-too far when 
he laid down this law for the females. Without 
a particle of ill-meaning, he did a great deal of 
mischief. 

Now Mrs. Fermitage sat well up in a chair that 
had been newly stuffed. She was very uncom- 
fortable ; and it made her cross, because she was 
a good-sized woman. She kept on turning, but 
all for the worse,and her mind was uneasy at 
her brother’s house. The room was gone dark, 
and the lights going down, while Miss Mary Hook- 
ham was reveling in the mansion of the carrier. 
Nobody eared to hurry for the sake of any body 
else, of course; and Mrs. Fermitage could not see 
what the good of all her money was. 

The lady was all the more vexed with others, 
because her own conscience was vexed with her ; 
and as Overshute came with his quick, firm step, 
she spoke to him rather sharply. 

“Well, Russel Overshute, there was a time when 
vou would not have left me to sit in this sad way 
by myself all the evening. But that was when I 
had pretty faces near me. I must not expect such 
attentions now.” 

“My dear Mrs. Fermitage, I had no idea that 
you were even in the house. The good Squire 
sent me a very nice dinner ; but you did not grace 
it with your presence.” 

*“ And for a very good reason, Russel. I have 
on my mind an anxiety which precludes all idea 
of eating.” 

“Qh, Mrs. Fermitage, never say that. 
have been brought up too delicately.” 

“ Russel, I believe that is too true. The world 
has conspired to spoil me. I seem to be quite in 
a sad position, entirely for the sake of others. 
Now look at me, Russel, and just tell me what 
you think.” 

Overshute always obeved a ladv in little things 
of this kind.. He looked at Mrs. Fermitage, which 
really was a pleasant thing to do; and he thought 
to himself that he never had seen a lady of her 
time of life more comfortable, nicely fat, and 
thoroughly well dressed artd fed. 

“My opinion is,” he proceeded, with a very 
pretty salam and smile, “that you never looked 
better in your life, ma’am. And that is a very 
great deal to say.” 

“ Well, Russel, well,” she answered, rising in 
good old fashion. and courtesying ; “ your opin- 
ions have not spoiled your manners, whatever 
your dear mother may say. You always were a 
very upright boy; and you always say exactly 
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what you think, This makes your opinion so 
valuable. I shall shake off ten years of my life. 
But I really was quite low-spirited and down at 
heart when you came in. I fear that I have not 
quite acted for the best, entirely as I meant to do 
so. You remember that horrible state of things, 
nearly two months ago, and my great distress ?” 

“ At the time of that wretched inquest? Yes; 
vou were timid, as well you might be.” 

“Tt was not only that.. But the weather-was 
so-cold, that I scarcely knew what I was doing at 
all. Hard weather is to me as it is to a plant, a 
delicate fern, or something. My circulation no 
longer is correct, even if it goes on at all. I 
scarcely can answer for what I am doing when 
they put me into cold rooms and bitter draughts. 
I feel that the organs of my face are red, and 
that every one is looking at me. And then such 
a tingle begins to dawn through the whole of my 
constitution, that to judge me by ordinary rules 
is barbarous and iniquitous.” 

“To be sure! to be sure!’ answered Over- 
shute, laying one finger on his expressive nose, 
and wondering what was next to come. 

* Yes, and that is the manner in which justice 
is now administered. The canal was frozen, and 
the people of the inn grudged a quarter of a hun- 
dred-weight of coal, The people at the yards had 
put it up so, that it would have been wrong to en- 
courage them. I had ordered my own stumps to 
be burned up, and the flower baskets, and so on. 
Any thing rather than order coals, till the swin- 
dling dealers came down again. And the Coroner 
sided with the price of coals, because he had three 
top-coats on. The jury, however, with their teeth 
all chattering, wanted only.to be done and go. 
They were only too glad when any witness failed 
to answer when called upon ; and having all made 
up their minds outside, they were shivering to 
declare them. I speak now from what I heard 
afterward.” 

“You speak the bare truth, Mrs. Fermitage. 
You have the best authority. The foreman is 
your chimney-sweep.” 

“Yes: and that made him feel the cold the 


more. But you should see him on a Sunday, 
Russel. He is so respectable, and his nails so 
white. I will not listen to a word against him; 


and he valued my custom, on his oath he did. 
‘What verdict does missus desire? he asked. 
And he made all the rest go accordingly. No- 
body knows what they might have sworn, with- 
out a clever man to guide them.” 

“Of course. What can you expect? But 
still, vou have something new to tell me.” 

“Well, Russel, new or old, here it is. And 
vou must bear in mind how I felt, and what ev- 
ery body was saying. In the first place, then, 
you must remember that there was a great deal 
said about a pair of my silk stockings. Now 
J shrank particularly from having an intimate 
matter of that sort made the subject of public 
gossip. It was neither becoming nor lady-like to 
drag little questions of my wardrobe into the eye 
of the nation so. Already it was too much to 
know that a pair of such articles had been found 
bearing my initials. Most decidedly I refused, 
and I am sure any lady would do the same, to go 
into a hard, cold witness-box, and under the eyes 
of some scores of males proclaim my complicity 
with such things. If I had seen it my duty, I 
would have endeavored to conquer my feelings ; 
but of course I took it all for granted that every 
thing was too clear already. And ny dear broth- 
er! I thought of him; and thought of every 
one, except myself. Could I do more, Russel 
Overshute ?” 

“Indeed, my dear madam, I do not see how. 
You would have eome forward, if necessary. 
But vou did not see any necessity.” 

“Much more than that. There was much more 
than that. There,;was my duty to my brother, 
stronger than even to my niece. He is getting 
elderly ; and for me to be printed as proving any 
thing against his daughter would surely have 
been too much for him. He looked to me so 
for consolation, and some one to say kind words 
to him, that to find me in evidence against him 
might have been his death-blow. No considera- 
tion for myself or my own feelings had the weight 
of a rose leaf with me. In the breach I would 
have stood, if I had followed my own wishes. 
But my duty was to curh myself. You are fol- 
lowing me, Russel, carefully ?” 

“Word for word, as you say it, madam; so 
far as my poor wits allow.”’ 

“Very well, then. I have made it quite clear. 
That is the beauty of having to explain to clever 
people.” 

“T thank you for the compliment,” replied 
Overshute, with a puzzled look; “but I have 
not earned it; for I can not see that you have 
told me any thing that I did not know some 
weeks ago. It may be my stupidity, of course ; 
but I thought that something had occurred quite 
lately.” 

“Oh ves, to be sure! It was only to-day. I 
meant to have told you that, first of all. I was 
grossly insulted. But I am so forgiving, that I 
had forgotten it—quite forgotten it, until you 
happened to speak of it. <A peculiarly insolent 
proceeding on the part of poor Mrs. Sharp, it ap- 
pears—or, perhaps, some one for her; for every 
body says that she really now has no mind of her 
own. She did not write me one single line, al- 
though I had written politely to her; and she 
sent me a message—I am sure of it—too bad to 
be repeated. No one would tell me what it was; 
which aggravates it to the last degree. I assure 
you I have not been so upset for years; or, at 
any rate, not since poor Grace was lost. And 
about that, unless I am much mistaken, that very 
low, selfish, and plotting person knows a great 
deal more than we have ever dreamed. It would 
not surprise me in the least, especially after what 
happened to-day, to find Mrs. Shagp at the bottom 
of all of it. At any rate, she has aroused my 
suspicion by her contemptible insolence. And I 
am not a person to drop a thing.” 
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what has she done?” asked Overshute 
once more; while in spite of impatience he could 
scarcely help smiling at poor Mrs. Fermitage’s 
petty wrath and frequent self-contradiction. 

“What she did was this. She sent me back, 
not even packed in nice white paper, not even 
sprinkled with eau-de-Cologne, not even washed 
—what do you think of that?—but rolled up 
anyhow in brown paper, the same as a drayman 
would use for his taps—oh, Russel, would you 
ever believe it !” 

“Certainly it seems very unpolite. 
was 't she sent back to you ?” 

“}iot even the article I expected. Not even 
that angredient of costume which I had lent poor 
Gracge—very nice and pretty ones—but an old 
gray pair of silken hose, disgraceful even to look 
at. It is true that they bear my initials, but I 
had discarded them long ago.” 

“What a strange thing!” cried Overshute, 
flushd with quick excitement. “ How reckless 
we were at the inquest! We had made up our 
minds without evidence, on the mere faith of co- 
incidence. And you—you have never taken the 
trouble to look into this point until now—and 
now perhaps quite by accident! We were told 
that you had recognized the stockings, and it turns 
out that you never even saw them. It is strange 
and ¢]most wicked negligence.” 

“T have told you my motives. I can say no 
morey” exclaimed Mrs. Fermitage, with her fine 
fresh color heightened by shame or anger. “ Of 
course I felt sure—who could fail to do so %— 
that the stockings found with my name on them 
must be the pair I had lent my niece. It seemed 
most absurd that I should have to see them. It 
was more than my nerves could bear, and the 
Coroner was not so unmanly as to force me. 
Pray ‘did you go and see every thing, Sir?” 

“irs. Fermitage, I am the very last person 
who gas any right to reproach you. I failed in 
my d@ty far more than you in yours. In a man, 
of corrse, it was a thousand times worse. There 
is no yxcuse for me. I yielded to a poor, unman- 
ly weakness. I wished to keep my memory of the 
poor dear as I had seen her last. I should have 
consi«\ered that the poor frail body is not our true 
indentity—” 

“ (Qhite so, of course. And therefore what was 
the use of your going to see it? No,no; you be- 
haved very well, Russel Overshute; and so did I, 
if it comes to that. Nobody can be quite blame- 
less, of course; and we are told in the Bible not 
to hope for it. If we all do our duty according to 
our irner lights, and so on, the Apostle can say 
no grpat harm of us in his rudest moment, to the 
ladies,” 

“Tft us settle that we both have done our 
hest,”’ said Russel, very sadly, knowing how far 
from the truth it was, but seeing the folly of ar- 
guing. 

“ And now will you tell me what made you send 
for those silk ingredients of costume so suddenly, 
and then show them to me?” 

* With pleasure, dear Russel. You understand 
me, When no one else has any sympathy. I sent 
for them, or at least for what I fully expected to 
be the ones, because an impertinent young wom- 
an, foolishly trusted with very good keys, gave me 
notic\; to go last evening. Of course she will fly 
before I have a chance of finding how much she 
has gtolen—they all take very good care to do 
that; and knowing what the spirit of the age is— 
dress, dress, fallals, ribbons, heels in the air, and 
so on—I made up my mind to have a turn-out to- 
day and see how much they had left me. No 
man can imagine, and scarcely any woman, all 
the v:xations I had to go through. Five pair 
and a half of silk hose were missing, as well as 
a thotsand more important things, and they all 
backed up one another. They stood me out to 
my face that I never had more than eight pair of 
the Christchurch-Tom stockings—excuse me for 
being so coarse, my dear—whereas I had got the 
receipt for twelve pair from the man that sold 
them \rith the big Tom bells on immediately above 
the ingtep. I happened to remember that I had 
lent my darling Gracie pair No. 12, numbered, as 
all of them were, downright. And so, to confound 
those false-tongued hussies, I came over here in 
Search of them. Finding that they were not here 
—for the lawyers, of course, steal every thing—I 
was not going to be beaten so. I sent as polite 
a letter as, after her shameful rudeness, any lady 
could write, to Mrs. Luke Sharp—a poor woman 
who ¢xpected every half-penny of my dear hus- 
band’§ savings. How far she deserves them you 
have seen to-day. And sooner would I burn my- 
self, like a sooty widow, with all my goods evapo- 
rating, than ever leave sixpence for her to clutch 
after Such behavior. Russel, you will remember 
this. | You are my executor.” 

“My dear Mrs. Fermitage, I pray you in no way 
to be excited. We have not heard all of the 
story, and we know that servants who are of a 
faithful kind exaggerate slights to their masters. 
It was one of the Squire’s old servants who went. 
Your own would, perhaps, have known better. 
But now may I see the things Mrs. Sharp sent 
you ?” 

“You may. -And you may take them, if you 
like. Or rather, I should say, that I beg you to 
take fhem. They ought to be in your custody. 
Will you oblige me by taking them, Russel, and 
carefully inspecting them? For that, of course, 
you must have daylight. Take them in the pa- 
per, just as they came, and keep them until I ask 
for them. They can be of no importance, because 
they are not what I lent to Gracie. Except for 
my né@me on them, I am sure that I never could 
have \emembered them. They were darned in 
the ddys when I was poor. How often I. wish 
that Igstill were poor! Then nobody wanted to 
plot a sainst me, and even to steal my stockings ! 
Oh, Russel, do you think they have murdered my 
darlingt because she was to have my money ?” 

“Neo, I think nothing of the kind. I believe 
that our darling Grace is alive; and I believe it 
tenfold since I saw these things. I am not very 
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old in the ways of the world, and my judgmeut 
has always been wrong throughout. But my faith 
is the same as the grand old Squire's, though for- 
ty years of life behind him. _ I firmly believe that, 
blindly as we ourselves have managed every thing, 
all will be guided aright for us, and happiness, 
even in this world, come. Because, though we 
have done no great good, we have done harm to 
no one; and the Lord in heaven knows it. Also, 
He knows that we trust in Him, so far as the 
trouble allows us. Very well; I will take these 
stockings home. You shall hear from me on 
Monday. I believe that our Grace is alive, and 
God will enable me to deliver her. Please Him, 
I will never leave off till then.” 

The young man looked so grand and strong in 
his faith and truth and righteousness that the 
elderly lady said no word, but let her eves flow, 
and kissed him. He-placed the stockings in an 
inner pocket, carelessly wrapped in their paper; 
and he rode home apace to please his mother ; 
and having a cold on him from all his wettings, 
he perspired freely, and at every stretch of his 
galloping horse he was absorbing typhus fever. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
SUO SIBI BACULO. 


Ix April, when the sunny buds were showing 
forth their little frills, and birds, that love to hop 
sideways and try the toleration of the sprays that 
they are picking at, were almost too busy to chirp, 
and hung as happily as possible upside down, 
shaking the flutter of young green lace, while at 
the same time (for it is a season of great coinci- 
dence) pigs reared aloft little corkscrew tails, and 
scorning their nose rings, employed them as thim- 
bles for making a punch in the broidery of turf; 
also when—if the above is not enough—ducks 
and geese, and cocks and hens, and even the dogs 
(who regard green grass as an emetic mainly), 
were all, without knowing it, beginning to wag 
themselves as they walked or waddled, and to 
shine in the sun, and to look very large in their 
own eyes and those of their consorts ; neither was 
there any man who could ride a horse, without 
knowing how—uniless he first had starved him— 
at this young jump of the year and of life, Grace 
Oglander wanted to go for a walk. 

She had not by any means been buried in the 
haunted quarry, neither had she as yet required 
burial in any place. On the contrary, here she 
walked more blooming and lovely than even her 
custom was; and the spring sun, glistening upon 
the gold letters of her tombstone at Beckley, or- 
dered by her good aunt Fermitage—the same sun 
(without any strain of his eyes at all likely to 
turn him to a Strabo) was pleasantly making and 
taking light in the fluctuations of her growing 
hair. 

Her bright hair (which had been so cruelly 
cropped), instead of being the worse for the proe- 
ess, Was waving and glowing again in vast multi- 
plicity of vigor, like a specimen golden geranium 
shorn, to double the number of its facets; and 
the blue in the spring of her eves was enough to 
dissatisfy the sun with his own esky. However, 
he showed no discontent, but filled the young 
wood with cheerful rays, and the open glades 
with merriment, and even the sombre heart of la- 
boring man with streaks of liveliness. For here 
were comforts that come in without the eye consid- 
ering them; and pleasures which when thought 
of fly; and delicate delights that have no idea of 
being delightful. 

Hereupon the proper thing is for something 
very harsh to break in, and discomfit all the wan- 
dering vision of earthly happiness. But the prop- 
er thing, in the present instance, showed its pro- 
priety by absence. Nothing broke the flow of 
sunshine and the eddy of soft shade; unless it 
were a little ruffle of the south wind seeking 
leaves before they were quite ready; or the rus- 
tle of a rabbit, anxious about his family; or flut- 
ter of a bird, uncertain where to stand and sing 
his best. 

Grace (without a thought of what her own 
thoughts were, or whether she had any mind for 
thinking) rambled on, as a school-girl does when 
the hours of school are over. Every single fall 
or rise of nature’s work was kind to her, and led 
her into various veins of inductive unphilosophy. 
The packing and storing of last year’s leaves, as 
if exceeding precious, gathered together by the 
wind and land in some rich rustling corner; the 
fitting of these into one another (for fear of los- 
ing one of them) wonderfully compact, as if with 
the hammer of a gold-beater, or the unknown 
implement wherewith a hen packs up her hatch- 
ed egg-shells; the stiff upstanding of fine young 
stuff, hazel, ash, and so on, tapering straight as a 
fishing rod, and knobbing out on either side with 
scarcely controllable bulges; over, and above, 
and throughout all, and sensible of their large- 
ness, the spreading quietude of great trees, just 
breathing their buds on the air again, but not in 
a hurry (as in young days) to rush into perils of 
leafiness—pleased with all these proofs of soft 
revival and tender movement, the fair maid al- 
most forgot her own depression and perplexities. 

When howling winter was put to the rout and 
hanished under-ground ; and the weather, perhaps, 
might be hoped to behave as decently as an En- 
glish spring, most skittish of seasons, should or- 
der it; and the blue ray of growth (which pre- 
dominates then, according to the spectroscopists) 
was pouring encouragement on things green ; how 
was a girl, in her own spring yet, to strive against 
all such influences ? 

At any rate Grace made no attempt to do any 
thing of the kind, but wandered, at her own 
sweet will, within the limits of her own parole. 
She knew that she was in seclusion here, by her 
father’s command, for her own good; and much 
as she yearned, from time to time, to be at home, 
with all the many things she was so fond of, she 
was such a dutiful child, and so loving, that she 
put her own wishes by, and smiled and sighe: 
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instead of pouting. It could not be very long 
now, she was sure, until her father should come 
home, and call for her, as he had promised, and 
take her once more to beloved Beckley, after this 
mournful exile. 

Full as she was of all these thoughts, and heed- 
ing her own ways but little, so long as she kept 
within the outer ring of fence allowed to her, she 
fell into a little stupid fright, as she called it aft- 
erward: for which there was no one but herself 
to blame. Only yesterday, that good Miss Patch 
(her governess and sweet guardian) had particu- 
larly begged her to be careful, because the times 
were now so bad, that lawless people went every 
where. Miss Patch herself had heard several 
noises she could not at all account for; and while 
she considered it quite a duty to trace up every 
thing to its proper source, and absolutely confide 
in Providence, whose instrumentality is to be 
traced by all the poor instruments seeking it, still 
there are times when it can not be done; and 
then the right thing is to keep within sight or 
call of a highly respectable man. 

This was exactly what Grace might have done, 
and would have done, but for the tempting day ; 
for a truly respectable man had been near her, 
when first she began her little walk ; a man whom 
she had beheld more than once, but always at a 
little distance; a tall stout man, according to her 
distant ideas of him, always busy in a quiet way, 
and almost grudging the time to touch his broad 
flapped hat without lifting his head when he saw 
her in the woodland. (race had never asked 
him who he was, nor been within talking distance 
of him; at which she was almost surprised, when 
she thought how glad, as a rule, are all Oxford- 
shire workmen to have a good excuse for leaving 
off. However, she was far bevond him now, 
when she met another man who frightened her. 

This was a fellow of dark complexion, dressed 
in a dirty fustian suit, and bearing on his shoul- 
der a thick hedge-stake, from which hung a num- 
ber of rabbit skins. His character might be ex- 
cellent, but his appearance did not recommend 
him to the confidence of the public. Grace shrank 
aside, but his quick eyes had spied her; and, in- 
deed, she almost feared from his manner that he 
had been on the watch for her. So she put the 
best face on it, and tried to pass him without 
showing any misgivings. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ACCORDING to the Academy, GUSTAV VYLDER, 
the Swedish traveler, intends to devote four 
years to the prosecution of African travel in the 
unknown regions to the north of Lake N’gami. 
His African collections, which are said to be of 
great value, have been deposited by him in the 
Natural History Museum of Stockholm, to which 
he has bequeathed them in the event of his death 
before his return to Europe, 


VeERKRi ZEN, who has been prosecuting zoolog- 
ical explorations in Northern Scandinavia, has 
lately returned to Frankfort, after an absence of 
three months spent in the Varsanger and other 
fiords, and around the North Cape. Notwith- 
standing the stormy weather, which interfered 
very greatly with his work, he succeeded in ob- 
taining a very tine series of mollusks, of which 
some forms are remarkable for their size, com- 
pared with their representatives in more south- 
ern localities. He also obtained some good 
specimens of the winter clothing, etc., used by 
the Samoyeds and Finns, made from the skius 
of the reindeer. 


The subject of the Alaska fur-seal fishery is 
one of considerable importance in view of the 
revenue derived by the United States from the 
Alaska Commercial Company for the rent of the 
islands. Since the lease to that company nu- 
merous complaints have been made from time 
to time of its management; and in 1874 an act 
was passed to appoint a commission to visit the 
North Pacific with a view of determining wheth- 
er there are other localities where the fur seal 
can be found, and a clause was introduced di- 
recting the investigation by an officer of the 
navy into the management of their trust by the 
Alaska Commercial Company, and their treat- 
ment of the natives. 

Mr. Henry W. Eviiorr was put in charge of 
the former object of the expedition, and Lieu- 
tenant MAYNARD was detailed for the latter. 
Mr. ExL.iott’s report was published some time 
ago; that of Lientenant MAYNARD has just made 
its appearance under a call from the House of 
Representatives of the 14th of December. 


The Fish Commissioners of Minnesota have 
just issued their second annual report, through 
Dr. R. O. Sweeney, the chairman, giving an ac- 
count of what they have done in the way of 
hatching out the eggs of California salmon, the 
Atlantic salmon, and the land-locked salmon, 
furnished to them by the United States Fish 
Commission, specifying also the localities in 
which the young were planted after being de- 
veloped. 

They propose to continue the work, if suit- 
able provision can be made, until every lake 
and stream in the’State shall be made to yield 
its full proportion of food. They estimate the 
water surface of the State to be over 1,600,000 
acres; and making the very moderate allowance 
of a possible annual yield of ten pounds of fish 
to each acre, worth five cents per pound, the sum 
of $80,000,000 would represent the actual income 
to the State from this source, which equals more 
than a two years’ yield of the wheat crop in Min- 
nesota, 

The Commissioners also propose to do what 
they can for the multiplication of the white-fish, 
Lake Superior trout, eels, etc. 


Among the eminent foreigners whose pres- 
ence as a member of the International Commis- 
sion of the present year was expected is Professor 
NORDENSKJOLD, who has acquired so much rep- 
utation by the results of his recent explorations 
in the arctic seas, especially in that of the last 
summer, when he proceeded in the Proven to the 
mouth of the Yenisei, and then up that river and 
through Siberia, returning home to Sweden by 
way of St. Petersburg. We fear, however, that 


we shall not be permitted to welcome him on 
that occasion, as the sum of $15,000 has been re- 
cently offered by a gentleman of St. Petersburg 
to Professor NORDENSKJOLD, to meet the ex- 
penses of a scientific expedition and explora- 
tion of a commercial route from Northern 


Russia to Behring Strait, doubtless with the in- 


tention of visiting Wrangel’s Land on the way, 
and of solving the problem of that mysterious 
region. Subscriptions also to the same amount 
have been made toward the expedition and the 
exploration of the Gulf of Obi, as well as the sea 
route between the Gulf of Archangel and the 
great rivers of Siberia. This it is proposed to 
place under Captain WigGrns, a well-known En- 
glish arctic explorer. 


Krupp, of Essen, the well-known cannon man- 
ufacturer of Germany, has invented a preparation 
which, under the name of silicate cotton, he con- 
siders to be a most admirable non-conductor. It 
is made from blast-furnace slag, and is in the 
form of a spongy or cotton-like fibrous elastic 
substance, and is so light that one ton will cover 
560 square feet to a depth of two anda half inches. 
Ove of its advantages as a non-conducting cover- 
ing for steam-boilers, heated pipes, etc., besides 
its absolute indestructibleness, is that it is very 
porous, and allows the ready passage of moist- 
ure, 80 as to show at once the existence and po- 
sition of any leak. In application it is wrapped 
around the article, bound with wire, and covered 
with canvas, 

A somewhat similar substance has been in use 
in the United States for the same purpose. 


Letters from the Challenger dated Valparaiso, 
November 19, state that, leaving Honolulu on 
the llth of August, a call was made at Hilo 
(Hawaii), and the crater of Kilauea explored. 
On the 19th the vessel proceeded to Tahiti, 
soundings and dredgings being carried on by 
the way, the average depth being 2800 fathoms, 
with a bottom of red clay. Oxide of manganese 
was brought up in large quantities, and many 
things of great interest to the naturalist. Sev- 
eral excursions were made on the island of Ta- 
hiti, the vessel sailing again on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, reaching Juan Fernandez November 13. The 
average depth between the two points was 2162 
fathoms. Valparaiso was reached on the 19th. 


The Minister of Education of Austro-Hungary 
has authorized the building on a grand scale of 
a national observatory, which will be completed 
in 1877. It will be equipped in the most com- 
plete manner with a 26-inch equatorial by GRUBB, 
of Dublin, a 12-inch equatorial by CLARK & Sons, 
of Cambridgeport, besides meridian and porta- 
ble instruments. The great activity in the direc- 
tion of the study of celestial physics is also shown 
by the equipment of a new observatory at Ox- 
ford University for this purpose. Its instru- 
mental outfit is very good, De La Rve having 
a his fine reflecting telescope, and GRUBB 
1aving completed for its use a 124Z-inch achro- 
matic, which is pronouneed to be also a fine in- 
strument. Besides these, other reflectors of De 
LA Rue’s manufacture are mounted and meridian 
instruments provided. 


A very important astronomical undertaking 
will be completed within the present year in 
the publication, under the able editorship of Dr. 
R. ENGLEMANN, late assistant at the Leipsic Ob- 
servatory, of a collection of the works of Besse. 
in three quarto volumes. The original memoirs 
of Besse. are scattered through many period- 
icals, a large number of which are hard to be ob- 
tained, and they are nearly all of classic value to 
the astronomer and to the student. Dr. ENGLE- 
MANN has collected in these three volumes near- 
ly every important paper of BesseL’s, and has 
arranged them by topics, so that his writings on 
general spherical astronomy, on the theory of 
perturbations, on the theory of the motion of 
the bodies of the solar system, etc., are now to 
be consulted together. This publication sug- 
gests a hope that the works of Sir WiLLiam 
HERSCHEL may find an editor, so that reference 
to rare and valuable publications only possessed 
by large libfaries may not be necessary. 


The London Admiralty has just published the 
report of the proceedings of the Valorous, the 
vessel which accompanied the arctic search ves- 
sels, the Alert and the Discovery, as a supply ship, 
giving at the same time the record of sound- 
ings obtained in Davis Straits, near Disco. The 

reatest depth recorded was 1860 fathoms, in 
atitude 57° 50’ north and longitude 47° 52 west. 
The surface temperature ranged from 53° to 59°. 
The lowest deep-sea temperature observed was 

5.04". 


The Academy of Sciences of California has 
lately memorialized the State Legislature for an 
appropriation for the continuation of the State 
Geological Survey, in which they call attention 
to the value of the volumes already printed, and 
the importance of publishing those that still re- 
main to complete the series, as in the original 
plan by Professor WuiItNeyY. It is stated in this 
memorial that the field-work of the survey is 
very nearly finished, and that probably a single 
season would be all that aoubd be required. 

The importance of this series of reports as an 
educational agency in the State, the memorial- 
ists think, can not be overestimated, giving in a 
comparatively small number of volumes every 
thing necessary to furnish an acquaintance with 
the topography, geography, geology, mineralo- 
ry, zoology, and botany of the State, and in a 
series superior in value and beauty to that pub- 
lished by any other portion of the Union. 


The Cincinnati Observatory, since its reorgan- 
ization, under the charge of Mr. ORMOND STONE, 
has again assumed a satisfactory position among 
kindred institutions in the United States. A 
School of Astronomy has been established, with 
quite a number of pupils. The double-star ob- 
servations made by Professor MITCHELL have 
been reduced, and are ready for the printer. 
They embrace between three and four hundred 
observations, made during the years 1346, 1547, 
and 1848. A series of dou’)':-star measurements 
has also been entered upon, restricted to those 
south of the equator, with arc :ult of bringing to 
ligut quite a number of new v! >se double stars. 


The first annual report of the ‘hicago Botan- 
ical Garden has been published, giving an ac- 
count of the progress of this cou.mendable un- 
dertaking. At its organization on the 26th of 
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December, 1874, Mr. H. N. Hrpparp was elected 
president, and H. H. Bancock secretary and bo- 
tanical director. Circulars were issued to various 
botanical gardens and to individuals, inviting co- 
operation, in response to which 3237 packages 
of seeds and bulbs and 775 species and varieties 
of living plants were received. The garden is lo- 
cated in the South Park, Chicago, where two and 
a half acres have been laid out in beds for the tem- 
porary reception of hardy plants. A plan has 
been prepared for the permanent arrangement 
of the entire ground. At the date of the report 
living specimens of ninety-five species of native 
plants had been placed in the garden, and seeds 
of 456 species collected in sufficient quantity for 
exchange. 


In a letter addressed by Mr. FLORENTINE 
AMEGHINO to Gervais’s Journal of Zoology, he com- 
municates the discovery of large numbers of 
fossil bones at a depth of thirteen feet in an un- 
disturbed quaternary bed, near Mercedes, and 
about twenty leagues from Buenos Ayres. With 
these appeared great quantities of charcoal, 
baked clay, burned and scratched bones, arrow- 
points, knives and chisels of flint, and a large 
number of bones, belonging to some fifteen spe- 
cies of mammalia, which are for the most part 
extinct—among them //lolophorus ornatus, Ilo- 
lophorus burmeisteri, Lagostomus anqustidens, Ca- 
nis protaloper, Futatus seguini, and Triodon merce- 
densis, 

In various places along the Rio Lugan, near 
Mercedes and Lugan, he found the bones of ex- 
tinct species, worked by human hands, together 
with Knives and stone implements of various 
kinds. The species identified by him are the 
Mastodon humboldtii, Mylodon robustus, Ursus. 
bonariensis, Pampatherium typus, Bos pampens, 
Torodon platensis, Lagostomus fossilis, Glyptodon 
elongatus, Vulpes fossilis, Equus curvidens, and 
neogeus, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
MARCH, 1876. 


Suaday, 5.—Firet Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 12,—Second Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 19.—Third Sunday in Lent. 


Saturday, 2.—Annunciation B. V. M. 


Sunday,  26.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
APRIL. 

Sunday, 2.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 

Sunday, 9.—Sunday before Easter. 

Friday, 14.—Good-Friday. 


Saturday, 15.—Easter-Even. 

Sunday,  16.—Easter-Day. 

Sunday,  2%3.—Firet Sunday after Easter. 
Tuesday, %5.—St. Mark, the Evangelist. 
Sunday,  30.—Second Sunday after Easter. 


THERE is no diminution in the attendance 
upon the meetings of Messrs. Moopy and San- 
KEY in this city. Rain and storm do not prevent 
the great multitudes who wish to see and hear 
from thronging the Hippodrome. Mr. Moopy 
has gained favor by the good judgment which 
he has shown in his management both of the 
people and himself. When he said, in one of his 
addresses, ‘‘I want no false excitement,”’ the 
expressions of approval were quite noticeable. 
The noonday prayer-meetings are well attended, 
many of the ministers of the city being present 
at each. 

On Sunday, February 13, the entire attendance 
was estimated to be from 20,000 to 25.000. At 
eight o’ clock jn the morning a meeting for Chris 
tiuns was held, the admission being by ticket. 
There were over 4000 persons in the audience at 
that early hour. The meeting lasted three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and closed promptly at a quarter 
before nine. At three o'clock in the afternoon 
over 6000 women attended, and were addressed 
by Mr. Moopy. The evening meeting was ex- 
clusively for men, who filled both halls, making 
in the two audiences over 10,000 present. 

At all these services the order is perfect. The 
congregations are still and closely attentive to 
the addresses of the evangelists. At times dur- 
ing the rendering of a song, or the narration of 
a pathetic incident, the pervading emotion is 
plainly visible. After the public services are 
over, numbers remain for prayer and inquiry. 
Quite a noticeable fact is the recognition of the 
value of the work of Messrs. Moovy and San- 
KEY by those who have no sympathy whatever 
with their theolegy. The Jewish Messenger says : 
‘* Whatever objection may be urged to emotion- 
al religion as spasmodic, lacking in substantial 
good, no man of sense can declaim against’ the 
services at the Hippodrome, provided they be 
conducted in the same orderly and earnest way 
that has characterized these meetings elsewhere. 
The Rev. O. B. FrRoTHINGHAM, who represents 
the extreme wing of the religious liberals, has 
said in a sermon that if Moopy and SaNKEY can 
reach the masses of the people, “‘ they will per- 
form a work for which all lovers of mankind will 
be grateful.” 


The Rev. Dr. Benrenps, who has lately left 
the Baptist denomination and resigned his pas- 
toral charve in Cleveland, has been called to the 
Union Church (Congregational) of Providence, 
Rhode Island. Notification of acceptance has 
not yet been given by him. 


Mr. M. D. Conway has been invited to become 
the pastor of the Parker Fraternity Society, of 
Boston. This is the society of which THzopore 
PARKER was once pastor. A Boston paper states 
that ‘‘ Mr. Conway has already expressed a de- 
sire to fill a pulpit in America, and will proba- 
bly accept the invitation.” 


The famous ease of JENKINS against CooK has 
been decided by the English Privy Council in 
favor of the former, thus reversing the judgment 
of the Canterbury Court of Arches. The case, 
as explained in this Intelligence August 21, 
1875, was this: Mr. JENKINS, a member of the 
Church of England, had published eleven years 
ayo a volume of selections from the Bible, prin- 
cipally for his own use in family prayer. He 
omitted from it all passages which asserted the 
personality of the devil, the eternity of future 
punishment, and others which in his judgment 
violated modern ideas of decorum. For this he 
was refused the sacrament by his rector. The 


Court of Arches decided that his denial of the 
doctrines contained in the omitted passages con- 
stituted him a ‘“‘ hinderer and slanderer of God's 
word.’ The Privy Council reversed this judg- 
ment, required Mr. Cook to pay the costs; and 


directed him not to refuse the sacrament to his 


parishioner. 


The session of the National Temperance Con- 
gress, which begins in Philadelphia the second 
week of June, promises to be an important oc- 
casion. Special effort will be made to secure a 
full history of the temperance movement in the 
United States for the last century, together with 
an account of the temperance reformation in 
Europe. Among the questions noted for discus- 
sion are: “* Does not personal safety demand the 
exclusion of intoxicating liquors from all rail- 
road, steamboat, and other lines of travel, and 


that employés on such lines be total abstainers ? | 


Are alcoholic beverages a proper source of pub- 
lic revenue? Is prohibition the true legislative 
policy 


Dr. Crossy's church (Fourth Avenue Presby- 
terian) is very systematic in its method of mak- 
ing benevolent contributions. As a result, in 
1875 it raised the following sums in addition to 
the support of the minister: church collections, 
$9833; monthly concert collections, $329; com- 
munion collections, $915; Hope Mission, $272; 
Grace Mission, $300; Hlome Sunday-School, $448; 
contributions for reducing church debt, $8109; 
other contributions, S062. 


New evangelists are continually appearing. 
The Rev. Joun D. Porrer is filling the Opera- 
house of Columbus, Ohio, with attentive hear- 
ers. He is described as a man of large physique, 
and ‘“‘an open, smooth, and honest face.’ «Messrs. 
HamMMOND and BENTLEY are in Washington still, 
and are addressing large congregations. A St. 
Louis paper states that Messrs. WurrTLe and 
Buiss are doing a good work in that commnnity. 
Dr. MUNHALL, president of the Indiana Youn 
Men’s Christian Association, has been imvite 
by a committee from churches in New Albany 
to hold evangelistic services in that city. 


The Baptist Hand- Book (London) gives the fol- 
lowing denominational statistics for Great Brit- 
ain: Present number of churches, 2620; chapels, 
3354 ; pastors in charge, 1867; members, 263,729; 
Sunday-school scholars, 372,342. This shows an 
increase of 8 churches, 33 chapels, 8731 members, 
20,318 scholars, and a decrease of 49 pastors. 


Dr. Horace one of the most vic- 
orous and original of American theological writ- 
ers, died at his hofne, in Hartford, Connecticut, 
February 17. He had lived to the ripe age of 


seventy-four. Many years ago he awakened dis- | 


cussion throughout the United States by his 
volume on God in Christ, in which he labored 
to effect a reconciliation of Unitarianism and 
Trinitarianism by mear- moditied statement 
of the doctrine of the inity. His scheme sat- 
istied wholly neither party, but gained for the 
author great credit for its striking presentation 
of his views. In his volume on Christian Nur- 
ture he aimed to show the efficacy of training, 
and its superiority as a means of church prog- 
ress over “‘ revivalism.’’ It made a deep impres- 
sion upon the thoughtful Christians of the 
United States, even when it did not wholly con- 
vince. In his volume on Nature and the Sw- 
pernatural he produced a noble defense of super- 
naturalism as an element of the Christian religion. 
His volume of Sermons for the New Life delighted 
all readers by its freshness and beauty. This 
was poliewed by an additional volume, which 
contained some striking discourses. In his vol- 
ume on Vicarious Sacrifice, he opposed the re- 
ceived dogma of ‘‘satisfaction’’ for human sin, 
and endeavored to show that the vicarious ele- 
ment enters into all the manifestations of the 
Divine nature which are known to us. His vol- 
umes on Work and Play and the Moral Uses of 
Dark Things were lighter essays, though they 
tonched important questions, 

Dr. BusHNELL will take rank as a bold theo- 
logical thinker. He continued to the end to 
oecupy a middle ground between the opposing 
dogmatic schools, without apparently winning 
many disciples. But his sincerity and his elo- 
quence always secured him the attention of a 
large circle of readers. In Hartford, where he 
lived so long, he was greatly beloved as a wise 
and public-spirited citizen. A park in the cen- 
tre of the city bears his name. 


Nothing in the way of Christian effort has 
proved more useful than the visitation of the 
Southern States, under direction of the Interna- 
tional Christian Association Committee. Mr. 
GeorGE A. HALL announces a series of meetings 
to be held in Louisville, beginning March 1, and 
continuing until March 6. Two or three ses- 
sions will be held each day. The visitation will 
extend throngbout the South. Its value in pro- 
moting peace and good-will’’ between South 
and North can not be overestimated. 

The completion of a new Methodist Episcopal 
church in the city of Rome has attracted much 
attention in Europe. The Osservatore Homano 
has denounced it and its promoters roundly. 
The correspondent of the London Daily News 
thus describes the building: “In a quiet street, 
at the back of the Corso, you come upon a chaste 
and elegant Gothic facade, with an unpretend- 
ing inscription over the doorway intimating the 
evangelical purpose of the building. You enter, 
and a spacious, well lighted, well-ventilated in- 
terior compensates for its absolute want of or- 
namentation by its admirable acoustic advan- 
tages. It is the first Sunday after its opening, 
and the congregation, still considerable even in 
the absence of the sight-seeing public who had 
served to crowd it the day before, has met for 
the regular duties of the day. The majority are 
Italians, with here and there a family group of 
Americans and English, who sympathize with 
their fellow-Christians of Italy in their desire 
to worship God ‘in spirit and in truth,’ The 
service is of the simplest, but there is a hearti- 
ness about its performance which speaks well 
for the congregation, composed as it mainly is 
of people whose national temperament has been 
supposed to make a more demonstrative appeal 
to the emotions, whetfier by music or the plas- 
tic arts, imperative. The sermon is listened to 
with fixed attention, and brief as it is, it has pro- 
duced an ennobling and sustaining effect on the 
audience, which quietly disperses at its close."’ 
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THE PLUNDERERS OF NEW 
YORK. 


Cotonet C. Hawkins, in a careful essay, 
the resalt of many months of labor, has recently 
presented at the Union League Club a complete 
review of the financial disasters of New York un- 
der its Democratic, or rather Roman Catholic, 
rulers. He shows how rapidly the debt rose; how 
rapacious were the Irish officials, judges, sheriffs, 
police ; what enormous plunder was carried off in 
a few years. Sustained by “the solid, unbroken 
vote” of “‘a single nationality,” the public robbers 
made use of their time with unequaled success. 
In 1868, overpowered by the skillful management 
of our present Governor and the audacity of the 
Democratic leaders, the city was made to give an 
unaccountable majority, that carried the State, 
elected a Democratic Governor, and cast the vote 
of New York for a Democratic President. It was 
in this year (1868), Mr. Hawkrns tells us, that the 
great reign of fraud began. Twren, Sweeny, and 
CONNOLLY assumed a supreme control over the 
lives and property of the citizens ; no one dared 
to resist them; and placed in power by the skill- 
ful tactics of Mr. TiLpEN, they extracted from the 
city tréasury $91,000,000 within a period of three 
years. In 1861 the debt was but %20,000,000 ; 
in 1865, $35,000,000; in 1869, €36,000,000; in 
1875 it is nearly $130,000,000. The Department 
of Public Works was the chief means by which 
the public robbers carried on their peculations. 
It built one boulevard at the cost of $1,600,000 a 
mile. It spent vast sums of money upon improye- 
ments, chiefly above Fifty-ninth Street. In all, 
it expended $58,000,000—a greater sum than 
both London and Paris have spent in the same 
time, with a population and wealth together five 
times greater than New York possesses. A large 
part of this money was lavished upon Democratic 
voters ; the rest went to swell the private hoards 
of the peculators, or was employed in purchasing 
legislators and carrying distant elections, A ra- 
pacious judiciary was at once created. The Unit- 
ed States justices, men of honor and reputation, 
were content with salaries of #6000. The city 
Supreme Court judges were paid $17,500 each, 
the Superior Court judges $15,000, and the Ma- 
rine Court #10,000. These enormous salaries 
can readily be reduced without any loss of credit 
to our judiciary. Nor from 1868 to 1871 did 
any of these avaricious judges see beyond the 
golden veil that was held up before them by the 
robbers, 

The 13,000 persons employed by the city have 
cost $13,000,000 yearly. The number is no 
doubt, as Mr. Hawkins asserts, too large by one- 
fourth. Most of the clerks are foreigners, and 
give their votes solidly to the Democratic Ring ; 
and but for the Irish vote, we are told, none of 
the Tammany officials could have kept their of- 
fices long. ‘Another considerable source of ex- 
pense was and is “the sinking of the railway 
track,” which has cost £711,408 a year, or 
$2,845,682 thus far, and which, Mr. Hawkins 
thinks, is a contribution to “one of the reigning 
families of New York.” “No monarch of the 
civilized world,” he adds, “ would dare to order 
a similar diversion of the public funds.” Chief 
among the means by which the plunderers car- 
ried on their work was the “new County Court- 
It has already cost $13,000,000, is un- 


In the height of their power the robbers were ac- 
customed to present fraudulent bills, for work on 
the Court-house, of immense amounts, which their 
Auditor approved, their Treasurer indorsed, and 
their Mayor signed. They were paid, and the 
proceeds divided. In most cases no work had 
been done, or what was really done was charged 
at an absurdly extravagant rate. The Court- 
house in those days was seldom mentioned with- 
out a sinister smile; and of the other methods of 
plunder there was a board of Charities and Correc- 
tion, a board of Dock Commissioners, the Police, 
and every branch of the city government. Nor 
has it since greatly improved. Our police costs 
more than twice as much as that of London, in 
proportion to the numbers employed, and is a cen- 
tre of political corruption. Democratic politicians, 
chiefiy of *‘one nationality,” are rewarded with its 
comfortable offices, and walk their stately rounds 
with a safe salary of $1200 a year. Of the De- 
partment of Charities and Correction we are told 
that the greater part of the Jarge sums it expends 
is also wasted upon persons of “ one -nationali- 
ty.” The prisons and almshouses are filled by 
the adherents of a single Church, that does little 
for its own poor, while its wealth is enormous, 
its revenues excessive; and but for our Roman 
Catholic population, our crime and pauperism 
would be diminished by nearly two-thirds. This 
alarming statement is sustained by the following 
figures 

“In this city for that period’’—the past fifteen 
years—“ the comparative ratio of criminality of 
the races, taking the native born as the unit, is 
as follows: American, 1.00; Irish, 3.28; German, 
1.09; all others, 1.29.” But it is also stated by 
an official connected with the criminal depart- 
ment, that “of the number of criminals born in 
the United States, a large proportion—in my opin- 
ion from one-half to three-fourths—consists of 
persons bern in the United States of Irish parents. 
American-born criminals with Irish names are 
very common; American-born criminals with 
German names are rare.”” Of the paupers of the 
city, the Irish Catholics furnished, from 1871 to 
1875, 98,787 out of 203,799, or nearly one-half, 
and of the remainder, a large proportion were no 
doubt of Irish parentage. It appears, therefore, 
from this careful review, that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church provides the votes that elect our most 
corrupt officials, and that it is the chicf cause of 
the whole series of our public robberies ; that its 
members fill or have filled a large part of the city 
offices ; that the almshouses and prisons are built 
chiefly for the benefit” of its indigent or vicious 
members, for whom, though able, it refuses to 
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provide, or to protect by a suitable education ; 
that it corrupts the community by its infusion of 
dangerous elements, and plunders the public to 
propagate its peculiar doctrines. This is the his- 
tory of the Papal Church in every other land, but 
it is certainly a startling circumstance in ours. 
Within twenty or twenty-five years this ambitious 
sect has contrived to gain a perfect control in the 
elections of New York, and most of the ills its cit- 
izens have borne so patiently in that. brief period 
are due to its foreign Church. Never was a city 
sacked so thoroughly. Never was there a com- 
munity so forbearing toward its notorious thieves. 
Courts, Governor, police, jailers, turnkeys, seem 
to connive at crime, and to every criminal who 
robs the city the gates of the prison fly open 
mysteriously, and no one is punished or even 
blamed. 

Mr. Hawkins suggests that by a proper econ- 
omy a great reduction may yet be made in the 
burdens of New York. He thinks &1,000,000 
may be saved yearly on the police, much on the 
salaries of judges, sheriff, and legal officials, and 
a large sum by reducing the number of the per- 
sons employed by the city. The schools he 
would leave untouched; but all public improve- 
ments shouldébe stopped until the pressure of the 
times is over. Our great debt, on which we pay 
$9,000,000 annually, can not soon be lightened, 
and must go down to coming generations as the 
legacy of the Roman Catholic and sectarian De- 
mocracy; but its increase should be sternly check- 
ed. Our condition is one of real financial danger ; 
bankruptcy and repudiation may follow any great 
increase of our liabilities ; and it would be well if 
capitalists should remember that if they continue 
to lavish loans upon our Roman Catholic rulers, 
they may yet have to suffer the results of their 
imprudence. In some Mses the tax in New York 
already amounts to one-third the income of the 
property on which it is imposed. As compared 
with other cities, our metropolis is in a singularly 
unfavorable condition. Paris, wasted by wars and 
imperial frivolity, has not yet nearly reached an 
annual outlay that proportionally equals our own. 
London has no debt of any importance, and has 
never been sacked by an Irish Catholic Democra- 
ey. It has a population of 4,000,000, and spends 
annually $40,000,000. The cost of governing 
New York is $36,000,000 yearly, with its popula- 
tion of only 1,000,000. Each inhabitant of Lon- 
don, therefore, is taxed 810; each citizen of New 
York, $36. It costs nearly four times as much 
to govern in New York as it does in London, al- 
though even in London the people complain of 
their taxes. And here, where we should have the 
cheapest, most effective, and most purely repub- 
lican government, the prevalence of a single sect 
has made New York a den of political thieves. 

The history of the New York finances as paint- 
ed by Mr. Hawkins is not a hopeful one, and he 
urges reform. But how is reform to be attained, 
or what prospect can open of a lasting improve- 
ment, so long as a single sect and a single nation- 
ality are suffered to control the citv? Wholly 
incapable of self-government, our Irish Catholic 
citizens and a foreign Church have filled New 
York with crime and covered it with an unendur- 
able load of taxation. So long as they remain in 
power they will never cease from public robbery. 
It was only by the firmness of the Republicans 
that Mayor Wicknam and his coterie were pre- 
vented from Adding during the past winter many 
millions more to the city debt. His rapacious 
constituency, the Papal Church and the Irish De- 
mocracy, claimed their reward, and he strove to 
gratify them at the cost of the impoverished com- 
munity. The only way to escape from the rule 
of our plunderers is to drive from power the for- 
eign sect; to unite the whole Protestant and non- 
sectarian part of the community in a single body ; 
to rally them to the defense of the schools, the 
homes, the property, and the life of the city, and 
to renew the prosperity of New York. In such 
a purpose who will not join ? 

EvGenet LAWRENCE. 


(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author. 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A Novel. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “ Hostaces to Fortunr,” “ Lany Acptey's 
Sronet,” anp Prierms,” Taken 
AT THE FLoop,” Strance Worvp,” eto. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
HUMBLE TO THE DUST. 


ALEx1s goes to Dorley Mill a few days after 
his interview with Mr. Scrodgers, the lawyer, 
and tells Linda Challice all that the man of law 
has said in relation to Trot, and the advisability 
of that young gentleman's being domiciled at the 
Grange. 

‘* You see, I want to establish the fact of his 
being my son,” says Alexis. ‘‘ People will 
hardly believe in my paternity while the little 
fellow is here. He ought to live with me—he 
ought to be seen in my company. A few years 
hence. it won't so much matter where he may 
live. His name and position will be settled.” 

**T understand,” says Linda, sadly. ‘‘ Yester- 
day you gave me a promise which made me very 
happy; to-day you take it back again.” 

** Linda, forgive me,” cries Alexis, deeply dis- 
tressed. ‘‘If you knew how it grieves me to 
rob you of your darling. But it is for his good. 
Why can not we three be happy as we have been 
together? ‘The sweetest days of my life were 
those I spent under this dear roof—with him— 
with you. Why can not those happy days come 
again, Linda? My love, my darling, what is the 
world worth that it should part us?” 

His arm is round her, he draws her to his 
breast, looking down into those beseeching, ag- 
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on|zed eves, which meet his in silent reproach 
that pierces deeper than words. For one pas- 
siohate moment he has forgotten the fetters that 
hold’ him to another, forgotten every thing ex- 
cept that this girl has grown inexpressibly dear 
to him. 

she releases herself from his arm, and he 
stands before her with shame-bowed head con- 
science stricken. 

** Forgive me, Linda,” he pleads. ‘‘I was 
thinking of what might have been. No; I will 
not be such a wretch as to rob you of Trot—not 
yet awhile at any rate. What can I give him to 
rejjlace his adopted mother’s fond care? You 
shall keep him, Linda.” 

S* Not if it is for his interest to be with you,” 
Linda answers, gravely. ‘* But you need not be 
in a hurry to take him from me. A few days— 
a few weeks even—can make little difference. 
Give me time to get accustomed to the idea of 
parting with him.” 

**So be it. And you will let me come here 
ve'y often and see him, so that he may grow 
forder of me, and come to look upon me as his 
father 

‘No,’’ she answers, with downcast eyes. ‘‘ Let 
me have him quite to myself for this time. He 
loves you already; you have no need to win his 
affection. Let me have him all to myself, and 
when the day comes claim him from me, and I 
wi!l give him to you without a tear.”’ 

Alexis understands the motive of this denial, 
and feels that he has merited to be thus denied. 

You have only to command me, Miss Chal- 
lice,” he says; ‘‘ and remember, that this boy will 
be no son of mine if his affection for you, or his 
remembrance of your goodness, is ever lessened.” 

** He is so young,” replies Linda, with a sigh. 
** He will have so much time in which to forget.” 

And then they part with a friendly shake 
hands and a little commonplace talk about old 
Mr, Benfield and the mill, and both try ta forget, 
or seem to forget, that fatal betrayal of feeling 
on the part of Alexis; and when he has gone 
Linda creeps up to her room—the pretty girlish 
chamber, with its white draperies and water-col- 
or sketches, Linda’s own work, on the paneled 
walls—and kneels beside the little white bed and 
sobs as if her heart were broken. Happily, her 
life of simple duty affords little leisure for the in- 
dulgence of grief, and she is obliged to bathe her 
swollen eyelids presently, and to go down stairs 
to see about Trot’s custard pudding, which deli- 
cacy, made with a new-laid egg, and baked in a 
saucer, no other hands can be permitted to pre- 
pare. Trot’s sharp eyes discover the traces of 
tears in those heavy eyelids. 

** What for you cry, mammie ?” he demands. 
** You not been naughty, has you ?” 

Tears and naughtiness go together in Trot’s 
mind. 

**T hope not, love.” 

** And you not tumbled down '‘tairs 

** No, darling.” 

‘*Den oo got nosing to cry for, 
decisively. 

It is with the deepest shame that Alexis re- 
members that unhappy outbreak of his. ‘This is 
how he has pleaded his friend’s cause. ‘This is 
his allegiance to Dick Plowden. He can hardly 
look that faithful friend in the face without blush- 
ingewhen he gets back to the Grange. 

*’ Did you see her?” asks Dick. 

*, Oh yes, I saw her.” 

** And was she looking well ?” 

‘€A little pale and worried, [ thought. 
doesn't like parting with ‘I'rot, you see.” 

** No, of course not.” 

Alexis goes to London that afternoon and pro- 
cures a copy of the entry of his marriage in the 
register at the little Gothic church in the Pim- 
lico district, so memorable to Sibyl and to him— 
the church they had entered so hopefully that 
bleak March morning, careless of the future, 
confident of happiness, and knowing little more 
of I'fe’s actualities than if they had been the 
prince and princess of a fairy tale. In that 
stony labyrinth of Pimlico Alexis is within an 
eas¥ walk of Dixon Street, Chelsea. He goes 
by ways that were painfully familiar to him in 
the days of his poverty. He seems to know 
every shop front in this water-side street, every 
stone, every house-top and chimney-stack and 
strest corner. He leaves the prim dwelling- 
places of middle-class respectability, and enters 
Povérty’s Bohemia. There flows the river be- 
yond its muddy margin, rosy in the evening sun. 
How the scene brings back the by-gone time, 
the ‘/heart-sinking and despair, the dread of to- 
morzow, the vain hope, the bitter disappoint- 
ment! ‘There is little use, perhaps, in this visit 
to his old quarters. His will is made; his son's 
heritage is rendered as secure as the law of the 
land can make it; there is little fear, one would 
suppose, of the boy’s parentage being called into 
question in the time to come; but Alexis has a 
fancy for seeing the old place which sheltered 
his poverty and care, which was home in the 
days when he thought himself secure of his wife's 
love, Here is the dingy old street, more dingy 
and ‘dismal in the warm summer twilight than 
in wintry obscurity. How sorely all the doors 
and window-sashes want painting; what wisps 
of dyrty straw and ragged. scraps of paper have 
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outside! Odd curtains drape the parlor win- 
dows; grimy blinds droop hopelessly on their 
slackened lines, like sails in a dead calm. Here 
and there a few flower pots testify to the love 
of the beautiful in some struggling denizen: in 
one area there is a family of rabbits, in another 
a collection of poultry; in a third a cobbler has 
built, his wooden work-shop. If it were possible 
for any thing already so debased to sink a little 
lower, Alexis weuld think that Dixon Street 
has gone down since he last beheld it. But the 
effec’, lies, doubtless, rather in his own eve, 
whic is a stranger to the place. Mrs. Bonny 
has been endowed with an ordefly mind, and it 


has been her constant struggle to raise her dwell- 
ing-place above the Dixon Street level. She has 
eschewed rabbits and poultry. Her parlor win- 
dows are shaded by clean though faded chintz, 
and display the best geraniums in the stree:, 
Her door-steps are hearth-stoned daily, and it 
grieveth her to the heart when the ruthless fee: 
of her lodgers or their following sully the purity 
of the stone. It must be confessed that this as- 
piration to the Beautiful, this struggle to main- 
tain cleanliness in a neighborhood where blacks 
fall as the rain from heaven, has exercised a de- 
teriorating influence upon Mrs. Bonny’s temper. 
The native sweetness of that overworked wom. 
an’s disposition has been turned to sour by the 
perpetual falling of smuts, the frequent passage 
of muddy soles across newly hearth-stoned steps, 
the reckless disregard of scrapers and door-mats, 
which is idiosyncratic of the lodger family. When 
she opens her door to a stranger, Mrs. Bonny 
looks not at his face, but directs a furtive and 
angry glance at his boots, and follows his prog- 
ress into her house with a smothered murmm 
of dissatisfaction. Her life is an endless war- 
fare, which her constancy of spirit would ren- 
der absolutely noble were the enemy wherewith 
she striveth a trifle more exalted; but to fret 
and fume about the soiling of a door-step, to be 
miserable because a dirty boot sullieth one’s stair- 
carpet, hath in it something of pettishness and 
folly ; and these small and sordid cares have im- 
pressed themselves upon Mrs. Bonny’s visage— 
they have drawn down the angles of her mouth, 
and written a net-work of wrinkles upon her 
brow. 

She opens the door to Alexis this evening. 
The rosy light on the river is deepening to a 
crimson glow; the sky grows faint and opal- 
tinted; and a young moon that has been show- 
ing pale all the afternoon begins to brighten in 
the western grav. Alexis had been prepared to 
observe some surprise in his landlady’s counte- 
nance at this sudden re-appearance of his, after 
a lapse of three years and a half; but, to his as- 
tonishment, she receives him with perfect tran- 
quillity of countenance, save for an anxious 
downward glance at his boots—a look which he 
remembers of old. 

**T thought as much,” she mutters. 
can walk up stairs, Mr. Stanmore.” 

Stanmore was the adopted name of his poverty. 

**T have called for a little chat with you, Mrs. 
Bonny, if you can spare time,” he begins, po- 
litely, remembering that his old landlady, like 
the Fates, was a goddess who needed a good 
deal of propitiation. 

**T ain't got the time now,” replies Mrs. Bon- 
ny, snappishly, ‘‘ for | was cooking my parlor’s 
supper when you rang, and [ dessay it ‘Il have 
stuck to the bottom of the pan when I get back. 
You can walk up stairs, cant you? You know 
your way, I should think.” 

** To the front-room 7” inquires Alexis. 

_ “* Yes, of course. It happens to be empty— 
not as I’m ever long empty, thank Providence. 
It ain't much reward to get for slaving from 
morning till night, gracious knows. Wipe your 
boots, if you please, Mr. Stanmore. There's a 
mat at the foot of the stairs.” 

The master of Cheswold Grange obeys as 
meekly as the penniless waiter upon fortune was 
wont to do in days gone by. Mrs. Bonny hur- 
ries back to her frying-pan, and Alexis goes up 
the well-remembered staircase, with its papered 
wall representing a bewildering multiplication 
of Gothic archways of a dingy brown hue, its 
narrow window with a gaudy-colored blind, its 
heavy old balusters, the remains of better days, 
when Dixon Street was the abode of polite so- 
ciety, and fine gentlemen and ladies may have 
roistered and gambled in'these old rooms after 
an evening at Ranelagh. 

Twilight has thickened, and Mrs. Bonny’s 
staircase is wrapped in shadow when Alexis 
opens the door of that one room which was once 
his home—a single chamber which would then 
have been deemed all-sufticient as a home could 
he but have found the wherewithal to pay the 
rent thereof. How well he remembers that mis- 
erable home-coming, when, like Byron, he found 
his hearth deserted and his household gods shat- 
tered! ‘The memory saddens him. He forgets 
his newly found son—forgets the business that 
has brought him to Dixon Street. ‘The picture 
of that bitter day comes back and shuts out ev- 
ery other image. 

The room looks as if not one scrap of its fur- 
niture had been removed or altered since he saw 
it last. ‘There stands the scarlet tea-tray on the 
table against the wall—there the tea-caddy— 
there the leather-bound family Bible. There are 
the old chintz-covered arm-chairs, the tent bed- 
stead, the trumpery crockery images—awkward 
caricatures of old Chelsea ,ware—on the high 
narrow mantel-piece: and yonder, seated on the 
well-remembered old sofa, in a despondent atti- 
tude, with hands clasped listlessly, and drooping 
head, appears a figure at sight of which Alexis 
Secretan recoils as if he had seen a ghost. 

He may well be startled, for this figure is the 
image of his wife as he has seen her on many an 
evening, at his home-coming, when she has 
grown weary of waiting for his return, and has 
sunk into despondency. 

For a moment his blood freezes, and he feels 
as if a spirit were there, but in the next instant a 
ery of surprise breaks from his lips, ** Sibyl! can 
it be you?” 

She starts up from the sofa, looks at him in 
bewilderment, and then throws herself upon his 
breast. 

** Alex, my best, my dearest, my only pro- 
tector and comfort!” she cries. ‘* How did you 
know—who told you that ] was here?” 

He puts her away from him gently but firmly. 
The thought of her falsehood about his son's 
death comes between him and his wife; and it 
may be that love for her, as he has often told 
himself, has died out of his heart, murdered by 
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her unkindness. There is something else too, 

rhaps, in this moment that comes between him 
and the pale face lying on his breast. ‘The im- 
age of a sweeter and less selfish woman, whose 
eves looked up at him full of grief and pain a few 
hours ago. 

‘¢ Alex, how unkind vou are, and how coldly 
vou look at me! But vou came ‘here in search 
of me, did vou not? You are not living here?” 

“No. Sibyl, I am not living here, and I did 
not come here to look for you. How was I to 
suppose that I should find you here, when | left 
vou at Redcastle, in the house of Stephen ‘Trench- 
ard? I did not think you would come back to 
such a place as this of your own election.” 

‘‘It was the only place I could think of as a 
refuge, Alex. I knew that I should be safe with 
Mrs. Bonny, and I knew of no other lodgings in 
London. Perhaps, too, I had a fancy for com- 
ing back here; it was like returning to the past, 
to the days when you loved me.” 

She says this shyly, standing before her hus- 
band with downcast eves, like a child who has 
offended and anticipates reproof. ‘There is all 
the old innocence of manner, the almost child- 
like sweetness which charmed Alexis when he 
first saw her in Mrs. Hazleton’s drawing-room, 
hut there is a chilled and deadened feeling at his 
heart, as of love that has fallen asleep and can 
awake no more, or love that has grown dumb 
and ean find its old familiar speech never again. 

‘‘Say rather the days in which I thought 
you worthy to be loved,” he replies, gravely. 
**You made your election when you left this 
room. You can not undo it by returning here, 
whatever may be the caprice that moves you, 
When you chose to be your uncle Trenchard’s 
toady instead of my wife you canceled the bond 
between you and me. I gave you the option of 
renewing that old bond, but, having your sordid 
aim in view, and fancying yourself on the thresh- 
old of success, you refused my offer. That made 
an end of our union forever. ‘There is no legal 
process, no formula of the Divorce Court, which 
could separate us more utterly than we are part- 
ed now.” 

‘* Alex,” she cries, piteously, ‘‘ vou did once 
love me! ‘How can you be so unforgiving ?” 

‘*T'll tell you how and why. When we last 
met and parted I asked you a question—a ques- 
tion that involved the happiness of my manhood 
and the hope of my age. You answered Ine with 
a deliberate lie.” 

‘**T don't remember, ” falters Sibyl, deeply hu- 
miliated. She had thought it so easy a matter 
to reclaim this faithful heart. In her darkest 
hour she had always counted upon her husband's 
love as a certainty, a treasure inalienable, de- 
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‘You don’t remember that when I asked for 
my son you told me that he was dead, looked me 
calmly in the face and told mé that black and 
bitter lie? He had only survived his birth by a 
few days. All the hopes that I had built upon 
his existence were baseless and delusive. You 
made me believe this, Sibyl.” 

She looks at him intently in the twilight with 
a look that is half terror, half wonder. 

‘*Why should you imagine that I was deceiv- 
ing you when I told you of our son's death ?” 
she asks. 

‘* For the best possible reason. I have found 
my son!” 

“**What! You have been to Dorley Mill ?” 

‘**T have been to the place where you left your 
child: left him, glad to be released from a tie 
which most women hold sacred ; left him to play 
your part at the feet of Stephen Trenchard, to 
pass for a spinster, and captivate country gentle- 
men, and angle for a fortune. You have won 
your game, I hope, after making such sacrifices— 
if it can be called a sacrifice to have abandoned 
husband and child. Stephen ‘Trenchard is dead, 
I suppose, and you have inherited his fortune, or 
you would hardly have deserted your post, even 
for the sentimental pleasure of revisiting the scene 
of your married life.” 

‘** My uncle Stephen is not dead. I have in- 
herited nothing. I stand before you a pauper, 
Alex, bankrupt in every thing, even in hope, since 
you have ceased to love me.” 

‘*Your uncle not dead? Yon have voluntari- 
ly abandoned your chance of being his heiress ? 
You must have changed greatly since that night 
when you and [ talked together in Mr. Trench- 
ard’s house.” 

‘“T was surrounded with difficulties, Alexis. 
I should have held my ground to the very last— 
ves, call me mercenary, despise me if you will, I 
will not shrink from the trath—I would have 
stopped with my uncle till the day of his death if 
he had not made that impossible by his tyranny.” 

She tells Alexis the story of the last few months, 
how she had been urged to marry Joel Pilgrim, 
and how, when matters grew desperate, she had 
taken flight. 

‘*T wrote to that good girl, Jane Dimond, and 
asked her to find me a lodging here if possible. 
Luckily for me this room was empty, and I came 
straight from the railway station here.” 

‘*A disappointing end to your schemes and 
hopes,” says Alexis, still unpitying. He can not 
easily forgive that heartless falsehood about his 
boy. His wrongs as a husband he ysaght pardon. 
The injury done him as a father rankles deeper. 

‘**Itis a sorry end, Alexis; humiliating, shame- 
ful. For upward of three years I have been my 
uncle's patient companion. I have borne all 
his caprices, devoted myself_to the task of mak- 
ing his life pleasant to him. He has been very 
good to me. I should be wickedly ungrateful 
if I were to deny or to forget that. I think, too, 
that he loved me in his undemonstrative manner ; 
and if I was deceived in believing that he would 
make me his heiress, every body else in Red- 
castle labored under the same delusion. But 
this Mr. Pilgrim's influence upon him is stronger 
than mine. Ido not believe that my uncle real- 
ly wished me to marry that man, or even that 
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Mr. Pilgrim's presence in his house made my un- 
cle happy; but there was an influence of some 
kind—an influence which I could never under- 
stand—exercised by that East Indian upon my 
uncle Stephen.” 

‘*T congratulate you upon having escaped that 
unholy house,” says Alexis. ‘‘I &m glad you 
did not carry your subservience to your uncle so 
far as to marry the East Indian. Iam very glad 
you drew the line at that.” 

‘** Had I been as free as my uncle thought me, 
I should have done the same,” replies Sibyl. 

‘* And may I ask what plan of existence you 
have formed to replace your blighted hopes ?” re- 
turns Alexis. ‘‘I suppose-after this rebellious 
flight of vours there is no chance of your inher- 
iting your uncle's fortune.” 

‘** | gave up every idea of that when I left his 
house. As for a plan of life, [have none. The 
only hope I had has left me. I have a little 
ready money, and a few trinkets which I can 
convert into money. This will carry me on till 
I can get a situation as a governess—if that is to 
be done without a friend to speak for my charac- 
ter. I have not neglected my education during 
the last three years.” 

She says all this despondently. Hope has died 
within her breast. She had thought it so easy a 
thing to win this faithful heart back, and now it 
seems to her that she and Alexis Secretan are as 
far apart as if they had never loved each other, 
never sworn life-long fidelity, never spent their 
careless honey-moon together under the young 
leafage in the Bois de Boulogne, among St. Ger- 
main's shady walks, and on the lamp-lit Boule- 
vards—with all the joyous life of Europe's gayest 
city drifting by them like a stream of folly—nev- 
er suffered poverty'’s cark and care together, nev- 
er shared hope and despair, never wandered, side 
by side, on the chill border-land of famine. 

So far Alexis has shown no sign of relenting. 
His tone has expressed contempt rather than 
anger, and has wounded more deeply than the 
stormiest reproaches could wound. He now 
grows thoughtful, and walks up and down the 
room in meditative silence, as he has walked 
many a time in days gone by when his medita- 
tions were of ways and means. Sibyl watches 
him as he moves slowly to and fro with bent 
head. The twilight hides his face—the sum- 
mer twilight in which they sat so often when 
they first became inmates of this room, and when 
poverty was a new thing to them. 

‘*Why did you tell me that lie about our 
child ?” he asks, after a long silence. 

**Shall I tell you why, Alexis? It was be- 
cause I wanted to have some hold upon vou—to 
have some treasure to give you when the time 
came for me to come back to you, vour true and 
faithful wife, as I have been from first to last. 
You would scorn my uncle Stephen's fortune, you 
told me—repudiate that as you would repudiate 
me. But 1 thought you could not shut your 
heart against me if | came to vou with our son. 
Hie must have been a link between us—a tie 
no unkindness of yours, no sin of mine, could 
break.” 

vou thought to make that link’ the 
stronger by telling me that my son, whom you 
had placidly resigned to the care of a stranger, 
was dead!” 

‘If I had told you'the truth, you would have 
claimed him. He would have been yours and 
not mine.” 

‘** You are an accomplished schemer, Sibyl, but 
Fate has a knack of spoiling your plans. Acc? 
dent brought me in the way of my boy—accident 
which put my life in peril for some time brought 
me under the same roof with my son, and I loved 
him betore I knew that he had any claim to my 
love.” 

‘** How did you disgover it at last?’ asks Si- 
byl, faintly. 

**Oh, in a very simple way. I need not trou- 
ble vou with degails.”” 

** And he is well—happy ?” 

‘*How good of you to inquire about him! 
Yes, he has thriven admirably with strangers. 
So well, that be naturally rebels against being 
transferred to his own flesh and blood.” 

** Alexis,” falters his wife, piteously, ‘*‘ I know 
I must seem a heartless mother, a woman with- 
out woman's natural feeling, but starvation brings 
humanity very low. When I came to Dorley 
Mill I had been keeping fellowship with hunger 
for a long time. I had known what it was to be 
bouseless and ailing, to lie shivering under the 
cruel stars. It was vital to me to find a home 
for my baby, a home far away from Redcastle, to 
disassociate myself from my child. It was im- 
perative for me to do that if I wanted to win my 
uncle Trenchard's fortune, and I did want to be 
rich, Alex, for your sake, for our child's sake, as 
much as for my own. If it was your duty asa 
man to try every honest means to conquer for- 
tune, was it A sin in me to try the only means [ 
knew—to snatch the only chance Fate ever offer- 
ed to me? Will you try and think of all this, 
Alex, and forgive me, if vou can?” 

She rises once more from the sofa where she 
has sat despondingly. She goes to her husband, 
and lays her hand lightly on his shoulder—such 
a poor little hand—such a feather’s weight, as it 
seems to him, lying loosely there. That touch, 
faltering and tremulous, moves him more than 
her arguments, 

‘* Forgive you ; yes, poor child,” he says, grave- 
ly. ‘Perhaps, after all, it is foolishness rather 
than sin that | have to pardon—and God pardons 
evensin. What am I, weak, offending man, that 
I should be more unreasonable than Heaven ? 
Yes, I forgive you, Sibyl; but remember, my 
dear, that the past is an unalterable quantity. 
We have to carry the burden of our past deeds 
down to the grave. No man ever shifts that load 
from his shoulders. You and I can never be again 
what we were the day you left this house to go 
in quest of fortune. You left something behind 
you then that you can never reclaim.” 
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** You mean that I lost your love ?” 

** My affection, my compassion, you shall have 
to the end of our lives; but the heart that trust- 
ed and loved you is dead and gone.” 

‘*T have no right to expect that it should be 
otherwise,” answers Sibyl, in a voice broken by 
sobs. set too much value onmoney. I was 
blind to all other loss that might befall me. I 
thought that when I came to you with my uncle 
‘Trenchard’s fortune in my hand you would for- 
give me—you would take me back to your heart.” 

** It is because you come to me without fortune 
that I am able to forgive you, Sibyl. I thank 
Providence for the failure of your plans. No 
good could ever have come of Stephen Trench- 
ard’s monev to me or my race.” 

** And you will let me see my boy, Alex? I 
know that I have been a heartless mother, but I 
have suffered many a pang of remorse. You 
will let me see him before—” 

She breaks down here, and sobs upon her hus- 
band’s shoulder. 

‘“* Before what, Sibyl?” he asks, gently. 
** Don’t ery, my dear. There are quiet days in 
store for both of us, now that we have got rid 
of our evil genius, Stephen ‘Trenchard.” 

His tone is tenderer than it has been yet. He 
has felt a touch of remorse at remembering that 
he could have given his erring wife a warmer 
welcome had she but returned to him before his 
experience of womanly tenderness and womanly 
unselfishness at Dorley Mill. It was only when 
he learned to draw comparisons between his wife 
and another woman that love had perished. 

** God bless you for those kind words, Alex, 
the first you have spoken to me to-night; and 
you will let me see my child—before I die?” 

‘* Before you die! Yes, Sibyl, and through 
many a year to come, if you will be true to your 
little one and me, and put Stephen Trenchard’s 
money out of your head. Who talks about 
dying ?” 

‘*T have suffered so much, Alex, and it has 
heen so hard a task to hide every pang—to be 
all smiles and gayety and thoughtfulness for oth- 
ers, with my own hidden sorrow always gnawing 
at my heart. It has been a bitter task. I feel 
as if the burden had been too heavy for me—I 
feel quite worn out with the long battle—physic- 
ally as well as mentally. Indeed, Alex, I do not 
think that I have long to live.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE CENTENNIAL PLAZA. 


From the corner of Elm Street and Belmont Ave- 
nue the visitor looks northward across the Grand 
Plaza, which lies between the main Exhibition 
building and Machinery Hall, a portion of each 
building being seen to the right and left of our il- 
lustration on page 189. The Plaza is nearly 550 
feet wide, and here the railroad tracks focus. 
Workmen are at present engaged in removing 
the débris and arranging the walks and plats. 

The Judges’ Pavilion, Photographic, United 
States, Woman’s, and many other buildings oc- 
cupy the middle ground, while in the distance 
may be seen the Southern Restaurant, the unfin- 
ished Agricultural Building, and the picturesque 
structure erected by the State of New Jersey. 
The point selected by our artist for this illustra- 
tion seems to be the favorite one for visitors, 
crowds of whom throng the plaza on each fatr 
day. The amount of work already accomplished 
hy those in charge of the Construction and Finance 
bureaus is enormous, and the rapidity with which 
the work has progressed makes a certainty of the 
timely completion of every edifice embraced in 
the original plan, as well as numerous structures 
and additions not contemplated. It has lately 
been determined to add to the Art Building, the 
main Exhibition building, and some others, the 
new work being made necessary by an unexpect- 
ed pressure for space. Many of the prominent 
metropolitan journals will erect buildings for the 
use of their representatives and friends. 

The favorable weather thus far experienced 
has been of incalculable advantage to those who 
have had charge of laying out the grounds, the 
workmen having been busy during almost the en- 
tire winter in laying up sod, arranging beds, and 
planting shrubbery, which will all be in forward 
condition when spring opens and the great influx 
of visiters begins. 


THE FIRE INSURANCE PATROL. 


In 1839 the insurance companies of New York 
city organized the old Salvage Corps, from which 
small body has developed the present efficient In- 
surance Patrol, numbering nearly one hundred 
men, perfectly organized and equipped. The city 
is divided into three districts, known as the Upper, 
Central, and Lower. Each district has its station- 
house, the property of the Board of Underwriters, 
under whose direction the buildings have been 
arranged. Entering the building of the Lower 
patrol, No. 41 Murray Street, shown in our sketches 
on page 188, vou find the first floor devoted to 
wagons, stable, and telegraph office. The second 
floor is occupied as reading-room and dormitory. 
The third floor is used principally as a drving- 
room for tarpaulins. A more careful investiga- 
tion shows you that the wagons are fitted with 
axes, fire-extinguishers, folded tarpaulins, and 
various equipments, all compactly arranged and 
ready for instant use. In stalls directly behind 
the wagons, and facing toward them, are standing 
two splendid horses, fully harnessed and not 
fastened. The training of these horses is perfect ; 
at the first sound of the alarm gong they dash 
from their stalls to their place, and in three sec- 
onds are fastened to it by means of snaps. The 
street doors are thrown open, the men on duty 
spring into the wagon, and if the call is for their 
district, in twenty seconds from the first tap of 
the gong they are out on the street and away at 


full speed. In some instances the wagon of the 
patrol is at the fire before the engines arrive. 
The first effort is to extinguish the flames ; failing 
in this, the tarpaulins known as stock covers—oil- 
ed tweeded drills 14 x 20 feet in size—are at once 
used to cover goods which may be injured by 
smoke and water; in some instances more than 
a hundred of these covers have been spread, be- 
sides larger cloths, known as roof covers. In 
many instances the out-door force, while patrol- 
ling their beats at night, discover a fire, and ex- 
tinguish it without calling out the Fire Depart- 
ment. 

The scene in the bunk-room after the men have 
turned in for the night is suggestive. Each man. 
has a separate cot, at the head of which is a chair, 
in which is placed an unoccupied pair of trowsers, 
the respective legs of which are carefully tucked 
into a pair of great fire boots. A fire hat depends 
from one post of the back of the chair, and a 
great-coat from the other. The chorus of snores 
is broken by the clang of the alarm gong. A 
dozen men instantly pop out of bed, and put on 
their hats, slip into their trowsers and boots, seize 
theirgreat-coats, and dash down stairs to find the 
horses in their places, and a lively prospect of no 
more sleep for that night. 

The patrol of New York saves annually many 
thousands of dollars not only for the insurance 
companies, but for parties whose property is not 
covered by insurance, no distinctions being possi- 
ble. Nearly all the principal cities have organized 
similar corps, which, though known by a different 
name, are not less useful. 

The duties of the patrol do not end with those 
of the Fire Department. The patrol must watch 
unguarded goods and smouldering fire; water 
that would ruin goods which have been protected 
by tarpaulins must be swept out, and every thing 
done which shall make salvage small and the 
calls on the insurance companies light. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


On a wet, miserable, foggy London day in autumn, 
Charles Lamb was accosted by a beggar-woman with, 
“ Pray, Sir, bestow a little charity upon a poor desti- 
tute widow woman who is periehing for lack of food. 
Believe me, Sir, I have seen better days.” “So have 
I," said Lamb, handing the poor creature a shilling— 
“so havel. It's a miserable day. Good-by, good-by.” 

a 
: What is nothing 7—A footless stocking witheut a 
eg. 


— 


In one of the aunburban schools a teacher gave out | 


the word “psalter” to a clase in spelling. it was a 
poser to all till it reached the foot of the class, when a 
curly-headed little fellow spelled it correctly, and be- 
ing asked to define it, shouted out, “‘ More salt." 

It may sound like a paradox, yet the breaking of 
ay = wings of an army is a pretty sure way to make 
t fly. 


A country school-master once asked one of his pu- 
ile if he had ever seen an elephant’s skin. ‘“* Yes, Sir, 
have,” shouted the young hopeful. “‘ Where?” in- 
quired the school-master, quite amused at the hoy's 
earnestness, ‘‘On an elephant,” was the reply, accom- 
panied with a most provoking grin. 
— 
A gentleman wishing not a since to “pop the 
nestion,” took up the young lady's cat and said, 
** Pussy, may I have your mistresa?” It was answer- 
ed by the lady, “Say yes, Pusey.” 
— 


A fascinating young widow having married an elder- 
ly man, annoyed him by frequent references to her 
first husband, whereat the old gentleman finally re- 
monstrated, “I dare say,” replied the fond creature, 
pouting her pretty lipa, “that you'll be giad to have 
me remember you when you are dead and gone and 
I'm married again.” 

As Tom and his wife were disputing one day 
Of their personal traits, in a bantering way, 
Quoth she, “‘ Though my wit you disparage, 
I'm certain, dear hueband, our friends will attest 
That, compared with your own, my judgment is best.” 
Quoth Tom, “So they said at our marriage.” 

The other day a minister offered prayer at the laying 
of a corner-stone. A brisk young reporter bustled up 
and said, “I wish you would give me the manuscript 


of that prayer.” “I never write out my prayers,” said - 


the preacher. ‘* Well,” said the reporter, “I couldn't 
hear a word you said.”, “I wasn’t praying to you,” 
quickly responded the parson. 


A PUZZLE FOR A FOREIGNER. 
Wife, make me some dumplings of dough ; 
They're better than meat for my cough ; 
Pray let them be boiled till hot through, 
But not till they're heavy or tough. 


Now I must be off to the plough, 

And the boys, when they've had enough, 
Must keep the flies off with ‘a bough, 

While the black mare drinks at the trongh. 


Professor Proctor is going about telling that our ann 
is much inferior to other great lights in the universe. 
As if it were not enough for poor, down-trodden man 
to know that his gas is a failure, he has to be taunted 
with the fact that even his daylight is far from being 
the genuine article. 

*¢ Gentlemen, I can't lie about the horse ;-he is blind 
in one eye,” said the auctioneer. The horse was soon 
knocked down to a ¢itizen who had been greatly 
atruck by the auctioneer’s honesty, and after paying 
for the horse, he said, ‘“‘ You were honest enough to 
tell me that this animal was blind in one eye. Ie there 
any other defect?” “‘ Yea, Sir, there ia. He is also 
blind in the other eye,” was the prompt reply. 

Swinging is said by the doctors to he a good exer- 
cise for the health, but many a poor wretch has come 
to his death by it. 

Pitrs'’s Prorosart.—Pittas is a fast man, a sharp man, 
and a man of business tact. When Pitts goes to make 
a purchase, he always gets the lowest cash price, and 
then says, ** Well, I'll look about, and if I don't find 
any thing that suits me better, Pll call and take this.” 
Pitta, like all fast men, is partial to the ladies, young 
ones in particular. Now, lately, Pitts says to himself, 
“Tam getting rather along in years, and so I'll marry.” 
His business qualities wouldn't let him wait; so off he 
travels, calls upon a lady friend, and opens conversa- 
tion by remarking that he would like to know what 
she thought about his getting married. “Oh, Mr. 
Pitts, that is an affair in which I am not very greatly 
interested, and I prefer to leave it with yourself.” 
‘‘ But,” says Pitta, “ you are interested; and, my dear 
girl, will you marry me?” The young lady biushed 
very red, hesitated; finally, as Pitts was very well 
to do in the world, and of good standing in society, 
she accepted him. Whereupon the matter-of-fact Pitts 
responded, ** Well, I'll look about, and if I don't find 
any body that suits me better, I'll come back.” 
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A HINDOO PILGRIM. 


Nor far eastward of the city of Allahabad lies 
the “ Plain of Almsgiving,” at the confluence of 
the Jumna and the Ganges, which from remote 
ages has been regarded by the Hindoos as a most 
sacred spot. Thither, in ancient times, kings and 
princes repaired to distribute alms, and to this 
day it is visited by thousands of pilgrims from 
all parts of India, to bathe in the sacred waters. 
These pilgrims generally wear a uniform costume, 
made of coarse linen, to prevent the rich from 
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A HINDOO MENDICANT PILGRIM. 


being distinguished from the poor. The latter 
are more numerous than the first, as many of the 
wealthy pay to have the pilgrimage performed 
for them, as the richer class of Mahommedans 
make the long and tedious journey to Mecca by 
proxy. One class of pilgrims visit Allahabad to 
obtain the sacred water of the Ganges, which 
they sell in remote villages. This water, in small 
vials marked with the seal of the Brahmins of 
Prayaga, is sold at a very high price, to be used 
for the lustrations recommended at certain peri- 
ods by the sacred writings. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMA®. 


eminent dramatic artist, whose fame was 
equally great on both sides of the Atlantic, died 
in Bos jon, Massachusetts, on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 18. .®he was born in that city on the 23d 
of Jul, 1816, and became, while yet hardly more 
than a child, an important help to her mother, 
who had been obliged to take upon herself the 
task of maintaining her young family. The 
Woops, who forty years ago were the reigning 
stars cf opera, met with Miss CvusHmMan, who was 
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just then making a brave fight for efucation and 
position as a singer. Coming one morning to 
sing at Mrs. Woop’s rooms, she chose some simple 
ballad, which she sang without conscious effort. 
At its close the artist listener testified to the 
power of the songstress by streaming tears. She 
hastened to call her husband to hear this strange- 
ly moving voice, and his eyes also filled at the 
| deep melody, the intense feeling, of CHaRLottr’s 
| artless singing. At the desire of the Woops, she 
strove for a long and dreary season to train her 
voice, under the misfortune of utterly false and 
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useless direction, which at last resulted in the 
entire destruction (for opera at least) of the grand 
organ by overstraining it in absurd and unnatural 
efforts. An irreparable calamity surely, thought 
the heart-broken young singer and her friends, 
and yet we undoubtedly owe our great actress to 
this circumstance. 

In New Orleans, where her great disappoint- 
ment had met her, she, advised by a good friend, 
himself an actor, made her first studies for the 
stage, and her first appearance on it, as Lady 
Macheth. Her daring was rewarded by a great 
success, She repeated the play for many nights, 
and returned to New York with high hopes of 
fame and independence. Here her real strug- 
gles began. In their process her love and affin- 
ity for SHAKSPEARE and the great dramatists un- 
folded. Through hardships, disappointments, 
sickness of heart and of body, she toiled on, 
never losing faith in herself, never bating one 
jot of her high aim and purpose, never taking 
one backward step in her brave career. When 
at last the reward came, recognition and appre- 
ciation to her heart's content, it left her unspoil- 
ed, unaffected, and still aspiring to greater excel- 
lence in her art. 

Of the great dramatic impersonations of CHar- 
Lotte CusHMaN it is hardly necessary now to speak. 
In Queen Katharine, in Suaksreare’s Henry the 
Eighth, she could exhibit her grand queenliness, 
her womanly sweetness and dignity; Lady Mac- 
beth, awful in her daring crime and her remorse, 
in the broken-hearted despair of the wife who 
had done all and lost all for the husband whose 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN.—[From a PuotoGraru sy Gurekunst, | 


caused him to start in veritable, unacted surprise. 
He turned to see a weird being, wrinkled, bent, 
hollow-eyed, a staff clutched in her skeleton hand, 
a wonderful costume of tatters and faded colors, 
yet withal a presence of power and grandeur, a 
dignity and command in speech and voice. 

After the curtain had fallen on the first act, 
Miss Cusnman hurried to her dressing-rhom to 
tion were best displayegf{in the male characters | con the remainder of the part. A knock came 
of Cardinal Wolsey anf?* Romeo; and her Meg | to her door, and her maid announced Mr. Bra- 
Merrilies, in the musical drama of Guy Manner- | nam. “O Heaven!” thought the daring yet timid 
ing, was an entirely fresh and original conception. | actress, “has he come to overwhelm me with his 
Her first trial of it was made without study, with- | anger at what I have done’”’ But a kind hand 
out rehearsal, or suggestions from any source. | pressedf hers, and warm thanks from the great 
While the great English tenor, BrauamM, was star- | singer for having given him the most delighted 
ring in New York as Bertram in Guy Mannerinyg, | surprise, the most pleasurable sensation, were a 
the lady who had the role of Meg Merrilies took | sweet reward to the new and henceforth the only 
suddenly ill. The manager appealed to Migs | Meg Merrilies of the stage. “ Oh!’ said Branam, 
CUSHMAN to takg the part at a moment's notice. | “ had you done to-night’s work on a London stage, 
Then, as always, her own pleasure and conven- | your fortune would be made!” 
ience were waived when she was called on to do Quite as hearty, if rather malapropos, was the 
a generous or helpful act: she went early to the | approval which she received one night in Dublin 
theatre on the evening of the play, hastily select- | while playing Romeo. When in the banishment 
ed or contrived some suitable “ rags,’ and, find- | scene she fell prone on the floor, taking “ the 
ing a deserted quarter behind the seenes, began | measure of an unmade grav®,” she waited there 
a rapid study of Meg. The thought suddenly | forthe great burst of applause to subside. When 
came to her, “ If Bertram, the nursling of the old | the house was quite still a voice from the gallery, 
gvpsv, is now a grown man, surely Meg will not | in a fine Irish brogue, accompanied by a ringing 
be the hale, erect woman they all make her out | smack of the hands, called out, “ Bra-vo, Cuar- 
to be. I must certainly put more truth into my | /et/” to the prostrate Romeo's intense amuse- 
Meg.” | ment. 

When the moment of her entrance came, Bra- | A long chapter would be needed for the story 
HAy stood expecting the usual conventional Meg | of Miss Cusumay’s life in England—the tedious 


ruin was the only result; the Wife, in Mitman’s 
tragedy; Julia, in Hunchback ; Lady Teazle, 
and very many of the more modern dramatic her- 
oines, proved her great versatility; and these im- 
personations must live in the memories ‘of too 
many lovers of the drama to need more than a 
passing allusion to bring them freshly to mind. 
Her great vigor of migfd and power of adapta- 


Merrilies; but the first words of the old gypsy | waiting for a fitting début. the coldness of rival . 


actors, the reluctance and exactions of managers. 
But at last she found the desired opportunity. 
Her first appearance in London. was in The Wife, 
and her success se splendid that her engagement 
of eight nights was changed ule eighty, and her 
position as the first aetress on the stage forever 
secured im England. Returning ta America, she 
played to enthusiastic audiences. Then followed 
au long period of retirement, caused at first by se- 
vere illness. Some years were spent in Rome, 
where she made one of the most brilliant of the 
distinguished literary and artistic circle there. 

At the same play in Liverpool, while Romeo, 
parting from Juliet, answers her pleading, “ It 
was the nightingale, and not the lark,” by, 

“It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 

No nightingale: look, love, what envious streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder cast,” 
and while Romeo, with Juliet’s head reclining on 
his breast, and hand and eyes upraised, held 
the house breathlessly still in sympathy with the 
unhappy lovers, a cry from above, agonized and 
guttural, but oh! so fearfully distinct, utters, 
“Oh, my stummick! oh, my stummick!” Ro- 
meo, the tender words choked by a spasm of 
mirth, shielding as best she could the laughter 
which shook her sister (the Juliet), looking in 
the direction of that dismal cry, saw a red and 
puffy lad, who, leaning on the hard railing of the 
upper gallery, had been so borne and pressed 
upol by the weight of boys from the back rows 
that viscera, chest, and throat became one and 


undivided, and another moment’s silent endur-- 


ance utterly impossible. Romeo and Juliet’s 
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leave-taking was over before the house had re- 
covered from the uproar of laughter caused by 
the outery of the sorely put-upon boy. 

Our readers still remember her brilliant series 
of farewell performances which less than two 
years ago signalized the retirement from the stage 
of the great actress, who for more than a third of 
a century had nobly elevated her profession, and 
made the name of CuaR.orre CusHMAN illustrious 
for her grand genius, her eas ag heart, and her 
brave and pure life. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tux Normal College of this city recently celebrated 
its sixth anniversary—an occasion full of interest to 
all who have followed the history of this institution. 
The exercises were varied, that part of the programme 
rendered by the young ladies consisting of music, the 
reading of compositions, and the recitation of an orig- 
inal poem by one of the pupils. The popularity of the 
Normal College has steadily increased, as is shown by 
the constant application for admission. Notwithstand- 
ing the great size of the building, it has already reached 
the limits of ite capacity. The average attendance since 
last September has been about 1255 a day. There are 
also over 500 teachers attending the Saturday session 


“of the college, and about 800 children attending the 


training department. There is a three years’ course, 
and students are obliged to pursue such studies as will 
make them efficient teachers. In addition, lectures are 
given on such natural sciences as are thought desirable 
for good, intelligent teachers. No pupil is expected to 
be excused from the regular studies of her class with- 
out sufficient cause, and there is systematic instruction 
given in physical exercise, and regular practice. The 
general good effect of such an institution as the Nor- 
mal College will be felt as an increasingly valuable 
power in education from year to year. 


Works for the fifty-iirst annual exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design will be received at the 
Academy from March 6 to March 11, inclusive. The 
public exhibition will commence on March 28, and 
close on May 31. The works of living artists only are 
eligible—original paintings, sketches, sculptures, ar- 
chitectural designs, or models and engravings which 
have never before been exhibited in the city of New 
York or in Brooklyn. 


“Irregularities” is the delicate term used by persons 
of refined sensibilities as a substitute for the blunt, 
old-fashioned word “‘ forgery.” For example, Mr. Lu- 
cius W. Pond, before he begins his time of service in 
the State-prison for heavy forgeries, indignantly makes 
the following assertion: ‘‘I wish to state briefly that 
neither Mr. Winslow nor any other person or persons 
had any knowledge or interest in my irregularities ; 


“neither did I have any knowledge of or interest in Mr. 


E. D. Winslow's reported irregularities.” Mr. Wins- 
low has now an opportunity to make a corresponding 
statement. 


The loss of the Harvest Queen in the Irish Channel 
on December 31 has been a subject-of much discussion 
in maritime circles and among the public generally. 
Circumetances indicated that the disaster was the re- 
sult of a collision between the lost vessel and the 
steamer Adriatic. No one was saved from a crew 
nombering about thirty men. The English Court of 
Inguiry has given judgment in regard to the collision 
that the missing vessel was no doubt the Harvest 
Queén, and that she foundered; but after anxious de- 
liberation the court was of the opinion that the master 
of the Adriatic was not to blame for the collision, and 
that he did all that could be expected of him by put- 
ting out boats and following the vesse) to render as- 
sistance. The court therefore returned Captain Jen- 
nings his certificate, but expressed regret at the want 
of frankness in the entries in the log-book as to the 
affair, and also at the reticence evinced by the officers 
of the Adriatic in giving evidence. The master would 
have done well also to inform the British consul at 
New York of the collision. At the time of this writ- 
ing preparations are being made for an inquiry about 
the disaster in this country. 


A mammoth grain elevator is now being erected for 
the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company. The elevator is accessible by water on three 
sides, and extends from Sixtieth to Sixty-second Street. 
It is 354 feet in length by 100 feet in width, and is to 
be 160 feet high. Itis to contain 264 bins, each 65 feet 
high,apd having a capacity of 6000 bushels, or an ag- 
gre capacity of over 1,500,000 bushels. The foun- 
dation of the building is composed of about seven 
thousand piles. It is stated that the only grain eleva- 
tor on the Atlantic sea-board of equal size to this is 
one in Baltimore. There are several at the West of 
equal capacity, and one in St. Louis capable of holding 
a million bushels more. The erection of this capa- 
cious elevator, which will not be wholly completed 
until next fall, will greatly increase the grain freight- 
age to this city. 


A Jearned dignitary of the Church of England, in 
company of ore of the royal family, once visited the 
grave-yard attached to the City Road Chapel, London. 

“This is an old grave-yard,” remarked the dean, 
thoughtfully. ‘“* Was it ever consecrated ?” 

“Oh yes,” answered the old chapel keeper. 

** By what bishop ?” asked the dean. 

“It was consecrated,” replied the old man, with a 
smile of confidence and satisfaction, ‘‘ by having in it 
the remains of that glorious man of God, John Wes- 
ley.” 


There are something like fifty thousand Jews in New 
York city. They are to a great extent of foreign birth, 
being mostly Germans. The rabbi of the Temple 


Emannel preaches in German, but his assistant offici- | 
ates in English. In the synagogue in Fifty-fifth Street | 


the services are in Hebrew and German. 


No Chinese bank has failed for five hundred years. 
When the last failure took place, the officers’ beads 
were cut off and flung into a corner with the other 
assets ! 


A national prestige has been given the Centennial 
Exhibition by the passage of a bill in Congress appro- 
priating $1,500,000 in aid of the undertaking. 


Slavery ie not by any means extinct. According to 
statements just published by the British and Foreign 
Antislavery Society, slaves are now being bought and 
eold in Egypt, Turkey, Persia, Madagascar, Cuba, and 
in other countries. To meet the demand for slaves, 
traders are depopulating whole districts in Central Af- 


rica, Abyssinia, etc. The East African slave-trade is 


now actively carried on both by sea and by land routes. 
The cooly contract system, as it exists in many coun- 
tries, is merely a modified form of slavery. It is stated 
that an attempt was recently made by the British Ad- 
miralty to revive the fugitiye slave law in the British 
navy under the national flag. 


The gathering of such immense crowds at the Hip- 
podrome during the present series of religious meet- 
ings certainly calls for extreme vigilance on the part 
of those who have the care and management. Doubt- 
less great care is exercised in regard to danger from 
fire. Every other source of danger or of alarm should 
be guarded. It would seem as if some way might be 
devised to prevent the rude, uncomfortable, and often 
dangerous crowding at the doors. And independent 
of the discomfort and danger of this outside crowd- 
ing, it appears to be peculiarly unfitting that religious 
meetings should be preceded by such rough ecenes as 
have been witnessed not only at the Hippodrome, but 
in Brooklyn and Philadelphia when similar meetings 
were held in those places. More good would result if 
this evil were remedied. 


An Omaha poet sn 9 forth as follows: 


*Oh, com 
With fife ‘and drum 
And the big brass-band, 
From all over the land, 
And celebrate 
And dedicate 
The Great Centennial!” 
And he continues in this strain at some length, ex- 
tending his Centennial invitation for all 
**To come from all creation 
To celebrate 
And dedicate 
The great day of the nation.” 


Seven foreign governments have already intimated 
their intention of erecting buildings within the grounds 
of the Centennial Exhibition, or have already done so, 
These are the British government, the German Em- 
pire, the Spanish kingdom, the Brazilian, Swedish, and 
Japanese countries; and there is to be an Austrian 
bakery. The British buildings are conspicuous and 
costly, and present the appearance of having been 
built for permanent uses. There are three edifices, the 
largest of which is ninety-three feet in length by six- 
ty-eight in width. This contains a suit of reception- 
rooms, and numerous offices for the Commissioners 
the second in size is for the police force to be employ- 
ed in guarding the articles on exhibition ; and the third 
is for employés, and for a bakery, kitchen, and laundry. 


Explorations of the Great Sahara continue to be 
made. Largeau, the intrepid French traveler, has re- 
cently concluded his preparations for a second jour- 
ney across the great desert. He wil] be accompanied 
by three travelers, a merchant with goods, a native 
guide, and eight native servants and camel drivers. 
Even by the best-known route, they have in prospect 
a ten days’ journey without water over burning sands. 
The greatest danger is from the intense heat and sud- 
den changes of temperature. 


A woman in the vicinity of Paris has adopted a sin- 
gularemployment. She has established an institution 
for the propagation of the ant species. She has agents 
continually scouring the forests of the neighboring ru- 
ral districts, and capturing large nests of ante. She 
has inured herself to the stings of her pet insects, and 
handles them with perfect confidence. 


On the banks of the lowa River, about seventy 
miles from the Mississippi, is a colony of people 
known as “ Amanes.” They number about 1300, and 
located there nearly twenty years ago. Originally 
they emigrated from Germany and settled in the 
vicinity of Buffalo, being known as the ‘‘ Ebenezers” 
—a quiet, moral, industrious people, devoting their 
energies chiefly to agriculture. But about 1856 they 
moved to Iowa. All property is held in common by 
them, but each family has its separate dwelling. They 
appear to have no vices, commit no crimes, have built 
school-houses and churches, and made many improve- 
ments in the villages they have built. German is the 
language used in business and social life, but English 
is taught in their schoole. Their religion is similar to 
that of the Quakers. 


Among the gifts made by Mr. James Lick for public 
purposes was one of $150,000 for the erection of free 
public baths for the city of San Francisco. According 
to the plans which have been recently submitted by 
the architects, the building is to be constructed of iron 
and glass. The interior will be divided into three com- 
partments—the middle compartment, 160 feet by 50, 
for the use of men; the south compartment, 80 feet by 
%, for boys; and the north one, 80 feet by 30, for 
women. It is proposed to supply the baths with wa- 
ter from the bay, and to have it warmed by the employ- 
ment of the heat of the sun's raye. To accomplish 
this, fine jets will ascend to the roof of the building, 
and fall in almost imperceptible spray into the tanks, 
the sun's rays meantime passing throngh it and warm- 
ing it before it reaches the basin. This is the plan 
adopted at the baths at Liv England. 


— 
_ — 


THE MOLLY MAGUIRES, 


Hor shot are about to be poured into the 
secret society which for the past few years has 
proved a terror to the law-abiding operatives in 
the coal mines and the respectable residents of 
the mining centres. ‘The story of ** MoLty 
Maouire,” which will be begun in No. 17 of 
the New York WEEKLY, we have been informed, 
will contain strange and startling developments 
concerning the midnight murderers banded to- 
gether under the above title. The New York 
WEERLY, containing this highly interesting pro- 
duction, will be ready on Monday, February 


For Broncuiat, ASTHMATIC, AND PULMON- 
ARY Complaints, ‘*‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
manifest remarkable curative properties. -[Com. ] 


” 


THe ‘‘New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the Witicox & Grass S. M. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. } 


Berwetrr’s Fravonina Extracts are used and en- 
dorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Grocers, and 
the first families in the country.—{Com.) 


DR, RP IERCE. 
From the Toledo Blade. 

‘*Success is never achieved without merit. 
A man may make a poor article and sell it once, 
and there being 40,000,000 people in the United 
States, the sale to each one would be enough to 
make a decent fortune. But an article that 
holds the field year after year, and the sales of 
which increase regularly and rapidly, must have 
absolute merit. 

Or. R. V. Prerce, of Buffalo, N.Y., occupies 
our entire eighth page to-day with his various 
articles. We admit it, because we know the 
Doctor, and know of his articles. We know 
him to be a regularly educated physician, whose 
diploma hangs on the wall of his office, and we 
know that he has associated with him several of 
the most eminent practitioners in the country. 
We know that parties consult him, by mail and 
in person, from all the States in the Union every 
day, and that they are fairly and honestly dealt 
with.) 

‘*This grand result has heen accomplished by 
two agencies—good, reliable articles—articles 
which, once introduced, work easily their own 
way—and splendid business management. ‘They 
have succeeded because they ought to have suc- 
ceeded.” 

If ou would patronize Medicines, scientifically 
prepared by a skilled Physician and Chemist, 
use Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. Golden Med- 
ical Discovery is nutritious, tonic, alterative, 
and blood-cleansing, and an unequaled Cough 
Remidy ; Pleasant Purgative Pellets, scarcely 
largey than mustard seeds, constitute an agreea- 
ble apd reliable physic ; Favorite Prescription, a 
remedy for debilitated females; Extract of Smart- 
Weed, a magical remedy for Pain, Bowel Com- 
plaints, and an unequaled Liniment for both hu- 
man and horse-flesh ; while his Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy is known the world over as the 
greatest specific for Catarrh and ‘‘ Cold in the 
Head” ever given to the public. They are sold 
by druggists. 

20 !EARS A SUFFERER.—CURED BY THE 
GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce : 

Dear Sir,—Twenty yearsago I was ship- 
wrecked on the Atlantic Ocean, and the cold and 
expojure caused a large abscess to form on each 
leg, which kept continually discharging. I was 
attended by doctors in Liverpool, Havre, New 


Orledns, New York, and at the hospital on _ 


Staten Island (where the doctors wanted to take 
one leg off). Finally, after spending hundreds 
of dollars, I was persuaded to try your ‘‘ Golden 
Medical Discovery,” and now, in less than three 
months after taking the first bottle, I am thank- 
ful to say I am completely cured, and for the 
first time in ten years can put my left heel to 
the ground. Iam at home nearly every evening, 
and shall be glad to satisfy any person of the 
truth of this information. I am, sir, yours re- 
spect ully, Ryrper. 


Com. : 87 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N, Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General De ‘bility, Mental and 
Nervous Loss of Strength, Flesh,and Appe- 
tite, and all diseases arising from Poverty of the Blood, 
romptly and radicall » WINCHESTER'S 
1YPOPHOSPHITE O E AND SODA. Estab- 
lished 1858. Prices $1 An 2 ver bottle. Prepared 
only by WINCHESTER R & co., C ‘hemists, 
36 John St., New York. Sold by Druggista. 


y Special Novelties 


Wire Signs and Banners, 
withMetallic Frames. Pat- 
ented Oct. 11th, Wire 
Roof Signe, with Cresting 
finish. Engraved Metal and 
Brass, also Enameled Wa- 
terproof Show Signs. Sun- 
day - School oad Society 
Banners. House and Store 
Painting, Interior Decora- 
me tions, &c. Send for Circu- 
lars. H.W. UPHAM & CO., 

250 & 252 Canal Street. 


HA LEF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS, 


No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 


aa ART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


You are troubled with a bad 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 
IMPURE well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
BRE ATH you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 
FRAGRANT SUZODONT, 


and yiiur breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or ToWacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 

A Mouse once caught re- 
)sets the trap for another. 
sample by mail,postpaid, 


RE. DIETZ, 


CAT CHE NALIVE 
RAP 


Fulton St., Y. 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 


New designs of Marble, 
« Slate, and Hard W ood. 
Manufacturers of Iron Cresting, Stable Fixtures, F@ice 
Grates, &c. Catalognes free. ° 


NICHOLS, 73 Hudson St., N. ¥. 


Patentee, 54 and 56 


Molly Maguire, 


Terror of the Coal Fields. 
By DANIEL DOYLE, 


A Mine Boss. 


A thrilling story of the anthracite mining regions 
of Pennsylvania, entitled 


MOLLY MAGUIRE, 
The Terror of the Coal Fields, 


will be commenced in No. 17 of the 


New York Weekly, 


Ready on Monday, February 28th. 


The story is from the pen of @ PRACTICAL MINER, 
who assumes the nom de plume “ Daniel Doyle,” to 
shield his life from the misguided men who might 
misinterpret his motives. 

He draws most of his scenes from real life, and gives 
some powerful portrayals of 


Poverty and Crime in Pennsylvania, 


He strikes with an unsparing hand the vice that 
like a leprosy has spread itself over the rich region of 
the anthracite belt; points out the 


TERRIBLE TYRANNY 


OF 

MONOPOLISTS and MILLIONAIRES, 

and the awful struggles that agitate the working class- 
es in the “ black battle of life” under ground. 

The Society that has made its name a terror in the 

land is arraigned of awful atrocities. Its plottings, 

meetings, midnight murders, burning of coal-breakers, 


oe Fierce and Fiendish Deeds 


are presented in a graphic and vivid manner, and keep 
the reader spell-bound from beginning to end. 

The writer does not identify honorable Irish socie- 
ties of any kind with this worse than Communistic 
combination, which has been repeatedly 


Denounced by the Catholic Church, 
and he draws his heroes from all classes and creeds 
that play a part in mining pursuits. 


Origin of the Molly Maguires. 


The Motty Maguire Soorery is one of the most 
modern of the several secret organizations that have 
sprung into existence in Ireland during the past cen- 
tury, and is decidedly the worst. Its origin is owing 
to the cruel murder of an old woman named Maguire 
at the hands of an agent who, in company with his 
minions, seized on the poor woman’s property for rent. 
Her sons and their friends formed a society to which 
they gave her name. It spread through portions of 
the North and West of Ireland, and confined its opera- 
tions to landlords and their agents, whose property, 
and whose lives, sometimes, paid the penalty of any 
seeming cruelty on their part toward any of the mem- 
bers of the society of Motty Maguire. 

Its introduction to Pennsylvania is quite recent, but 
it has spread throughout the counties of Luzerne and 
Schuylkill with amazing rapidity, making 


A BLOODY TRAIL 
wherever it has been. Its objects and aims sink to 
the level of the meanest animal instinct of wreaking 
revenge for wrongs, real or fancied, and many a mine 
boss has paid the penalty of doing his duty with hia 
life. 
Don't fail to read the thrilling story of 


THE 
Terror of the Coal Fields, 


in No. 17 of the 


New York Weekly, 


WHICH WILL BE 


Ready on Monday, Feb. 28th. 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


We sell more of Giies’ Iopipe of 
Nta; it gives better Satisfaction than any Liniment we 
ever saw. It is a pleasure to have something that a 
druggist can conscientiously recommend. 

F. & E. BAILEY & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks, 
warranted genuine twist barrels, and agood shooter, 
OR NO BALE; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter. for 
$15. Can be sent. QO D. with privilege to 
before paying bill. Send stamp for circular 5° 
‘POWE L & SON. 238 Main Street, Cincinnati. O. 


Prof. Hall’s Magic Compoune 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav 
on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 
days in every case, or money cheertully re- 
funded. 25 ce og ver package, postpaid; 3 for 
} Scents. E.. So INES, Ashland, Mass. 


IG BONANZA, —50 Pictures,1 Bird call, 2pkts. Magic 
Cards, 14 Tableaux Pictures, 1 pk. Visiting Cards 
new Trick. The lot 2c. Crawroxp & Co.,Box 3676,N. 
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Ma RcH 4, 1876. | 


Veneer- Cutting Machines | 


FOR SALE, 


One Rotary Machine, cutting 4 feet long and 4 feet 
diameter. One Slicing Machine, cutting 5 feet 6 inches 
long. Both in perfect order, with pulleys, shafting, 
&c.—complete for immediate use. 

Also, a Sheridan’s Paper-Cutting Ma- 
chine, 42-inch Knife. Price low. Address 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R., New York, 


Rogers Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


WASHINGTON. 
Just Completed. 

_ 80 Inches High, - - Price $15. 

Inclose 10 cents for Llustrated 

Catalogue and prints of lawn sub- 


jects, tO JOHN ROGERS, 
Upstairs, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


1876. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDER, 1876. 
Coutains Descriptive and Price-List of Vegetable, Flow- 
er, and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and 
every GARDEN REQU ISITE. Be <span [lluetrated. 
Send two 3-cent stam pes for posta 

HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


VACCINATE 


Yourself and your family with pure Vaccine Virus 

taken fresh from the Calf, uncorrupted with the im- 
paritie « with which that taken from the Human Sub- 
ject is freque ntly tainted. Quill Slips, enclosed in air- 
tight packages, sent by mall to any address with full 
directions for use. Price 5c. per Quill Slip. If direc- 
tions are faithfully followed, it is hound to prove ef- 
fective. This Virus is almost exclusively in use by the 
Boards of Health in this country. Address VACCINE 
DEPOT, Brooklyn City Dispensary, No. 11 Tillary 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH, 1876, 


CONTAINS : 
THE PRINCIPALITIES OF THE DANUBE. 
With Eleven [llustrations, 
AUNT HANNAH. A Poem. 
With Two Illustrations, 
"HE CRIME OF ABIGAIL TEMPEST. 
With One Illustration. 
‘+ UCRE7Z1A BORGIA. By Prof. T. F. Crane. 
With a Portrait from the Filippino Lippi Medal. 
"RirSON OF BUSSORA. 
"HE MICROSCOPE. By Prof. Sawve. Lockwoop. 
With Nineteen Illustrations. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
—(Seventeenth Paper..\—AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By P. Wuirr xe. 

ALMOST TOO LATE. 

IOVE IS KING. Poem, by Netty M. Hvurontson. 

THE BABY. By Porter Crayon, 

With Twenty Illustrations. 

WANTED—A SOUL. 

GARTH. A Novel. By HawTnorne. 

PARTIES AND PREACHERS OF JHE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 

CONFEDERATE MAKE-SHIFTS, 

NUMBER 13. 

THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL PROSPECT. By 
General T. M. Loean. 
DANIEL DERONDA.—Boox II. 

By Groner Evtor. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 
Easy Sorrntirio Rroorn. 
Lirerary Recorp. Hisrortwat Recorp. 
Tur Drawer. 


By J. T. 


Meetine STREAMS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


Postage free to Subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one vear to ant 
Subscriber in the United Statea or Canada, POST- 
AGE PREPAID by the Publishera, on receipt of 
Four Dollara. 

Hanren’s Magazine, Harper's Weexty, and Harrer's 
Kazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postaye free. 

A Complete Analytical Index to the first Fifty Vol- 
umes of Harren’s Magazene has just been published, 
rendering available for reference the vast and varied 
wealth of information which makes this period- 
ical a perfect illustrated literary cyclopedia. Svo, 
Cloth, $8 00; Half Calf, $5 25. Sent postage prepaid. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ONE DOLLAR. 
Spooner’s Gardening Guide for 1876, 


Aad Spooner’s special collection of 30 varte= 
ties | choice Flower Seeds, incinding Orna- 
mental Grasses and Everlastings, wil! be 
matled to any address upon receipt of $1 00, or Cata- 
logue sent for two 3-cent stamps. Address 

Wu. H. SPOON ER, Boston, 


\ OODY AND SANK The Work of God 
s in Great Britain under Mesere. Moody and Sankey. 
IST3-I8T5S. With Biographical Sketches. By Rerrs W, 
Crank, DD. A complete and very stirring descriptic on 
this powerful religious movement, full of 

ud wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view of 
ts c auses, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, ‘Franklin Square, N. Y. 


The above cut shows the Edholm Patent Safety Extinguisher 
Burners, justly celebrated, wherever known, for their great — 
The extinguishing device consists ofa Sleeve, surrounding the wick- 
tube, which is moved up and down, Ist, by a lever which passes 
through a fin on its side, and 2d, by the weight attached to the 
chain, which is attached tothe fin, When this Sleeve is thrown up, 
either by touching the lever, or by the dropping of the weight, the 
fiame is confined inside of it, and the heat drives out the sir and 
creates a vacuum iu which fame cannot exist, bence the light is put 
out as quick as a flash 

Fig. 1 shows adighted lamp being extingwished at bed time by the 
person usingit. Fig. 2shows the same lamp being partly overturned 
and extinguished by the weight dropping off the shelf aud thaowin 
the Sleeve up, as shown inside the chimney in thecut, This wou! 
always happen, in case the lamp was accidentally upset, thus, 
rendering it impossible tooverturn the Lamp without putting ows the 
light before it can break, and the oil take fire. 


IN THIS FEATURE IS ITS GREAT IMPORTANCE, 


Because statistics prove that from this one cause of upsetting lighted 
lamps, 1750 persons (mostly women and oe are burned to 
death each year, and more than $25,000, property 


destroyed. 
A FEW CASES IN POINT. 


No.1. About October 1, 1875, a young woman fn the village of 
Indiana, Pa , sat sewing with her lamp in her lap. A sudden 
motion threw her lamp to the floor, it breke, the oi! caught fire, 
exploded and burned the young woman to death. If her lamp had 
been supplied with an Edholm Burner, costing only 50 cents, she 
would have heen alive and wel! to-day. 

No. 2. About October 1. 1875, a young gardener and wife. living 
in Minneapolis, Minn., were assortiug seeds, and had their lighted 
lamp sitting on a box. He accidentally struck his foot against the 
box, knocking thelamp off; it broke, the oi! took fire, exploded, flew 

allover the room, so that they barely escaped with their lives. The 
honse burned to the ground, and withit, $1,.500in greenbacks, which 
pe Lad ia hia bureau. If their lamp bad been supplied with an 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Edholm Burner, at a cost of only 560 cents, that man would have 
been af laast $1 500 better of 

No. 3. About October 25, 1475, a lady on Olive street. in this city 
(St. Louis, Mo.), was crossing a room with « lighted lamp in her 
hand; her shoe caught in a rug, she stumbled, drupped her lamp, it 
broke, the of] took fire, exploded, and burned Aer to death. if her 
lamp had begn supplied with an kdbolm Burner, at a cost of only 
50 cents, she would have been alive and well tu-duy. 

No. 4, A widow and two little girls sat down to supper October 17, 
in Lake City, Minn. Oneof the children pulled the table cloth off 
the table. The lighted lamp fell to the floor, broke, the oi! caught 
fire, exploded, set their elothing on fire, and burned allthres to 
death, If that lamp had been supplied with an Edholm Burner, 
costing 50 cents. that family would have been alive and well to-da 

No 5. About November 1, 1475, a guestin the St. Cloud Hotel, 
Sherman, Texas, upset bis lighted lamp in his room, resulting in 
the total destruction ofthe best portion of the town, and causing a 
loss of $500,000, Oue 50 cent Edholm Burner would have prevented 
this conflagration, and saved money enough to have placed an Edboim 
Burner on one lamp in each one of ene million fumilies. 


DO YOU BEGIN TO REALIZE ITS IMPORTANCE? 


If you do, and an Agent shows you the burner, take the lighted lamp 
in your hand and partly overtarn it, as shown in Figure 2, and 
convince yourself beyond doubt thatif your daughter drops her lamp 
from her lap, or Ifyou kick over’a box, or if gour wife stumbles, or 
if your child pulls off the table cloth’ orifa guestin your house 
overturns his lamp, the licht will betnetantly put ous, and that for 
that reason no Conflagration, Explosion, Destruction of Propertr, 

Death of Wife or Child, or disaster of any sort whatever, can follow. 

After you have convinced rourself of these facta, then, as & prudent 
min, buy one of the Burners for every lamp you Auve in your house, 


| and forever afterwards feel safe. 


| 


Samples by mail, 50 cents. Agents wanted every- 
where. Particulars free. 


J.WORTH & — St. Louis, Mo. 


PIUM 


HABIT CURED. 


READ THIS. 


They Tell of Hearts and Homes 
Made Happy by = Dr. Collins. — 


Troy, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1874. 
Dr 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 1200 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since January, 1874. MARCUS P. NORTON. 
Naporgon, Outro, Dec. 10, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 7200 grains of ho per month; have been 
cured since November, 15 
. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 


Ga., Jan. 20, 1875. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 1200 grains of opiu a) month; have been 
cured since October, 1874. LLIE E. DUKE. 
Liorp, Wis., Feb. 19, 1875. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 2010 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since September, 1874. 
MARY H. MoCORKLE. 
Lapvorte, Inp., March 5, 1573. 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 840 grains of opium We month; have been 
cured since December, 1865 _P. ANDRE V, Jr. 
SANTA Cat., Dre, 30, 1873 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 720 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since January, 1574. W. H. FARWELL. 
St. Joseru, Mo., Nov., 1571. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 360 grains of — per month; have been 
cured since November, 1571 
JOHN B. HOW ARD, M.D. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 6, 1874. 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used an equivalent of 1440 grains of opium per 
mouth; have been cured since 1874. 
E. H. SPALDING. 
Brooxrianp, Porrer Co., Pa., May 19, ‘75. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 1200 grains of — per month; have been 


cured since December, 1874 
MRS. E. A. HAMILTON. 


Grayvitwe, Oct. 20, 1573. 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
We used 1800 grains of — per month ; have been 
cured since ee 1873 
HOMAS AND FANNY MOSS. 
A certain and sure cure without inconvenience, and 
at home. An antidote that stands purely on ite own 
merits. Send for my quarterly magazine (it costs you 
nothing), containing ‘certificates of hundreds that have 
been permanently cured. I discovered and produced the 
ORIGINAL OURE For optum FaTInG. Discovered in 156s. 


Dr. 8S. B. COLLINS, Laporte, Ind. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U. S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our coun- 
try make s this the fastest selling book ever published. 
It contains a full account of the approaching Grand 
Centennial Exhibition. 

U TION.—Old, Incomplete, and Unreliable works 
are being circulated: see that the book you buy con- 
tains 442 Fine Engravings ani 925 pages. 

Send for circulars and ret terms to Aventa. Ad- 
dress Nationat Peotisnine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; or, 


Chicago, IL. 


Harrer & will send the abore work by 


mar/, postade prepaid, fo anv part of the United States 

or Canada, on receipt of $1 0. 

S12 )a day at home. Agente wanted. Outfit and 
~ terms free. TRUE & CU., Augusta, Maine. 


5000 4“ CAN sell the. 
ttle Tack Hammer, 
o. CAPEWELL, MFR. CHU SHIRE, CONN, 


It pulls, drives & sets Ta kewit b lig nit speed, Sam ple 
35 cts. by mail, with particulars of & other Novelties. 


AGENTS WANTED on our aplendid 
combination of 150 Fast-Selling Books. 
Also on our Magnificent Family Bibles and 
Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 3000 


superb illustrations. Particulars free. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Pub’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


W.L. Haven. of Gultar, Flute, Cornet. 
n Pat (Ciuitar, the bestin use, 
in Mus! cal Instruments, Music, 

Strings. Catalogues free. LA) Tremont St. Boston. 


SOMETHING entirely ne new, immense profits and 
quick sales. Address TIDD & CU., Cleveland, O. 


SSAMER 


Watery Garments, 


Get the Genuine ! Beware of Worth- 
leas imitations No storm garment 
has ever enjoyed such a wide pop- 
ularity. The demand for thent is 
constantly increasing, because they 
universal satisfaction, are 
m handsome, durable, economical, 
mand a perfect protection aguinst 
Water, Mud, Wind, Sno, and 
Sleet, W eigh from 9 to 16 ounces; 

can be easily carried in the poc ket. 
Ask for ‘the Gossamer Waterproof garments, and see 
for yourself that our trade-mark, ‘‘ Gossamer Water- 
proof,” is stamped on the loop of the garment, also on 
our Leggins and Umbrellas; none genuine ‘without 
they are so stamped. Made in all styles for men, wo- 
men, and children; also, Gossamer Waterproof Leg- 
rine for Ladies, Ge ntlemen, Misses, and Children. The 
est protection ever inve nted. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 
B.—Send postal card for our new I lustrated ¢ ‘ircular. 


BIBLE WORD-BOOK. 


Bible Word-Book: a Glossary of Scripture 
Terms which have Changed their Popular 


Meaning, or are no longer in General Use. 
By Wittiam Swiyton, Author of ** Harper's 
Language Series,” Word-Book,” ‘* Word- 
Analysis,” &e. Edited by Prof. T. J. Conant, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Readers of the English Bible avho do not possess 
any special philological training have long felt the 
need of a work like this convenient and serviceable 
litthe manual. It affords the key to many an obecure 
passage in the authorized version. The name of Pro- 
fessor William Swinton, who ix well known as the 
author of several popular histories, and more espe- 
cially by his admirable series of English grammars 
and other standard educational works, and that of Dr. 
T. J. Conant, who in respect to philological acquire- 
ments stands second to no living scholar in the world, 
are a guarantee that the work has been performed in 
the most thorough manner. At the same time, it is 
nota learned book. Specifically intended for Sunday- 
schools and Bible-clasees, one great merit of this man- 
ual consists in its simple method and treatment. It 
is really what it purports to be, a help to the clear un- 
derstanding of the English bible. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


& Broruens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Watches toAgents who will sell 

ourCentennial Stationery Pack- 

age. It contains 15 sheets Pa- 
ae 15 Envelopes, Golden Pe 
Pencil, Patent Yar« 


Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. ! Single package with 
pew of elegant Sleeve Buttons. -* aid, Be. Circu- 
oM. MIKOLAS & Philadelphia, Ps. 


\ ANTED— A few intelligent Ladies and Gentle- 

men to solicit orders for Captain Grazier’s new 
work,** Battles for the Union.”’ Just the book for Cen- 
tennial times. All expenses advanced. References fre- 
quired. Address nearest offices of DI STEN, GILMAN, 
& CO., Hartford, Conn. : Chicago, Cincinnati, 


iS SPLENDID. 


lasting than any other 3 
, 337 BKroadway, N.Y 


ie. and $1 per bettie. 
Enterprise Printing Presses. 
Just Orr. 4sizes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co., West Meriden, Ct 
goods to D Rs. No 


WAN TED! seme from house to 


heuse. Eighty dollars a month, hotel and traveling 
expenses paid. Address ROBL & CO., Cincinnati, 


S000 AGENTS WANTED, —Samples sent free 
) by mail, with terms to clear from $5 to $10 
per day. Two entirely new articles, salable as flour. 

Address H. B. WHITE & co., Newark, N. J. 


VES —We Want Agents and offer Big Pay. W rite 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Men to travel and sell our 
LE 
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Rand Seed Drills and Wheel Hoes, fected Foun sizes! 


“sow lke oc charm: ing of seed in the per, no 
crushing It, no pausing oF waste at the ends, no ia 
depth, no or gearing to wear out, > “ation no noise, 
= Wuxe. Hox works caster. 
siz to than the hand hoe; often saving the gar- 
dener $100 in a@ season; finishes two rows at once, when 6, 9,or 10 
i apart. Four pairs of hoes: blade ° 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NTER BOOKLIST. 


I. 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK : a Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in General Use. By Swinton, 
Author of “ Harper's Language Series,” “ Word- 
Book,” ‘ Word - Analysis,” &c. Edited by Prof. 
T. J. Conant, D.D. 1é6mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


TI. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mra. 
Ouiruant, Author of Chrogicles of Carlingford,” 
“ Innocent,” ** Squire Arden,” “ For Love and Life," 
&c., &c. 8Svo, Paper, cents. 

Ill. 

VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Frank Vinognr, Jr., Author 
4 “The Land of the White Elephant.” i2mo, Cloth, 

1 50. 


IV. 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Manous Crarxe. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


V. 

THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. A Temperance Sto 
Evwaxp Jenkins, M.P., Anthor of “ Ginx’ Baby 
&. Witha Frontispiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


VI. 

DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES. Christmas 
Stories. By Cuartes Dickens. With Original Il- 
lustrations by E. A. Abbey. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Uniform with Harper's Household Dickens.) 

Vil. 

FORSTER’'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Jou~ Foveres. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. 1.—166T-1711.—Ready.) 

VIL. 

HALVES. A Novel. By James Payn, Author of “A 
Woman's Vengeance," “At Her Mercy,” “Cecil's 
Tryst,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


IX. 
Edited for Schools and Colleges. 
By F. A. Maren. LL.D. With Explanatory Notes 
by W. B.Ow en, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Chris- 
tian Greek in Lafayette ( ollege. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
Thia ta the third volume issued of the Douglass Se- 
ries af Christian Greek and Latin Writera. 

Now Ready; Latin Hymns. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75.— 
Eusebius. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. — Athenagoras. 

2mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


xX. 
OWEN GWYNNE'S GREAT WORK. A Novel. 
By Lady Avevsta Noss. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SMILES'S THRIFT. By Sauvrt Anthor of 
Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the Stephen- 
sons,” “‘The Huguenots,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
(Uniform with Self- Help” and Character.” 

XIf. 

VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. A Novel. By 
Mary Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 
Muney,” &e. Svo, Paper, cents. 

TAYLOR'S ELWAH THE PROPHET. Elijah the 
Prephet. By the Rev. Wu. M. Tartor, D. Minv- 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle New York, and 
Author of ** David, King of Israel.” i2mo, Cloth, 
$150. * 


XIV. 

NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thon- 
sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. P. New- 
man, D.D. . Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 

XV. 

AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. By B. L. FPanszow, 
Author of “Jessie Trim,” “King of No- Land,” 

-Grags,” &c. Llustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 
cents 


Harerr & will send either of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


tw Harper's Catatocce mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


RINTERS? Cabinet, Type, Presa, and Beaweed 
Depot; Eadie Cabinets; Parrexn Lerrexs. Van- 
& Co., cor. Fulton & Dutch Sta,N. Y. 


$/ ] A WEEK to Agents,Old and Youn , Maleand Fe- 


16 valuable recipes worth each 
and ful! particulars to clear to 
$10 per week, sent free for stam 

Ray & Co., Chicago. 


male, in theirlocality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. & C o4 Augusta, Maine. 


WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 
Send stamp for catalogue, or 26c. for sam oo 
Cc. P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, M 


r day at home. Samples worth 
$5 10 Free. Srinson & Co. Portland, Maine. 


perday. Send tor Chromo Catalogue. 
$10: $255" H. Sons, Boston Mass. 


$10 A Day. Employment for all. Centennial Novelty 
Catalogue Free. Geo. L. Felton & Co., N.Y. City. 


oar t male or female Ad Address 

500 year to COBB. 30 Whitehall St, N. ¥. 

ADIES can make $5 a da in their own ci 
L town. Address ELLIS M’ FO CO., Waltham, 
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WHISKY FRAUD CELL ERs). 


wo 


- 


LET NO WHISKY ESCAPE. 


1. S. ** You will improve by keepin 


g—the longer the better (as a Sample).” 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 

No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give particular attention to pirrct DEALINGS IN 
GoVERNMENT Bonps AT OURRENT MARKET RATES, aud 
are prepared, at all times, to buy or sell in large or 
smal! amounts, to suit all classes of investors. 
by mail or telegraph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in ref-. 
erence to all matters connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, We also buy and sell Goi» and 
Covrons, Divinenps and Town, Coun- 
TY and Srate Covrons, &c., and buy and sell, on Com- 
Misston, all MARKETARLE Stooxs and Bonpsa. 


Orders | 


In our Bankina Derartment we receive deposits | 


and remittances subject to draft, and allow interest, to 
be credited monthly, on balances averaging, for the 
month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum, and on balances averaging over $5,000, 


at the rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Imitations! 


THOMSON’S 


Are constantly increasing in 
favor, BECAUSE every 
lady who has worn them 
will have no other. They are 
Durable, Economic- 
al, and Fit Perfectly. 

Manufactured in eight 
grades of finish. Lach 
Corset guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. For sale 
by all Fimst-o1.ass Deacens. See that the name 
THOMSON, and Trade-Mark, a CROWN, are stamped 
on oven pa and without these none are genuine. 

A NOVELTY.—Thomson’s Patent 
Solid Fastening Capped Corset Steels. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., N.Y., 


Sole Importers & Patentees for the U.S, 


ANDERSONVILLE. 


Prison Life in the South: 


at Richmond, Macon, Savannah, Charleston, 
Columbia, Charlotte, Raleigh, Goldsborough, 
and Andersonville, during the years 1864 and 
1865. By A. O. Anpott, late Lieutenant 
First New York Dragodns. Numerous IIlus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


POPE'S 
Rifle Air Pistol. 
Just the thing for target practice and 
indoor amusement. Endorsed by Gen. 
Sherman and other army officers. Price 
$5 00: Nickel Plated, $6 00. Will be sent 
by mail on receipt of price, and 35c. for 
postage ; or, send stamp for Circular. 


Harvard Pocket Cigarette Roller, 


With which one can roll a 
Cigarette harder, firmer, bet- 
ter,and more quickly than can 
be done by hand, and when 
completed the ends aret wisted 
and no tobacco wasted. very 
y Smoker buys one at sight. 
Nickel Plated, $1 00; Gold Plated, $1 25. Will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
POPE CO., 45 High St., Boston. 


The Earliest Tomato Known. 
THE CONQUEROR. 


10 DAYS EARLIER THAN ANY OTHER TOMATO. 
Prof. Thurber, the well-known editor of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, sayr : 
“I think it a moderate statement to say the Con- 


| queror was ten days,earlier than any other in the Gar- 


den. I would also add that in color, shape, and quality, 
this variety was highly satisfactory.” 
Price, 25 cents per packet ; 6 packets, $1 00. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue and 
Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden—200 pages. 35 cents. 

Bliss’s Gardener’s Almanac and 
Abridged Cataloque of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds. 
116 pages, beautifully illustrated, mailed to all appli- 
cants inclosing 10 cents. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue 
contains a Descriptive List of all the new varicties 
recently introduced, with many other desirable sorts; 
also much useful information upon their cultivation. 
82 pages, 10 cents K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box No, 5712. 32 Barclay St., New York, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauren's Magazine, Harrrne’s and 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazinr, or 


Bazan teill be supplied gratis for every, Club of Five 


Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 


_ Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


The book exhibits all the various phases of rebel] | 
treatment of their prisoners, and is indispensable to | 


a comprehension of the spirit in which war was waged 
by our adversaries.—'. ¥. Times. 


A Narrative of Andersonville. 


drawn from the Evidence elicited on the Trial 
of Henry Wirz, the Jailer. With the Argu- 
ment of Colonel N. P. Chipman, Judge-Ad- 
vocate. By Ambrose Spencer. 12mo, 
Cloth, 81 75. 


The present work is founded on the anthor’s per- 
sonal observation, aud also on the evidence elicited 
ou the trial of Wirz. The starvation, the shooting, the 
dead-line, the poisonous vaccine matter, the systemat- 
ic robbery, the tearing with blood-hounds—all the ter- 
rible means by which, as Wirz boasted, mare Unionists 
were murdered by him than Lee was killing at the 
front, are described in a calm, judicial manner, much 
more effective than any ambitious rhetoric could be. 


The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be uyderstood that the 


| subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 


the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 


accordingly. 


Indeed, the bare statement of facts ie quite sufficient | 


to thrill the reader with horror and indignation, — 
Brooklyn Times. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
cS” Harrer & Broruens will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed witheut loss to 
the sender. 

Hanren’s Bazan. 

Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Tage, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


=. Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
logue of 
Pre 


Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money increase trade. Pleasure and 
oitin Amateur The Girls or 
ting Boys™: great fun and e money fast at 


printing. Send two stamps for fall cata- 


. type, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
LSEY & ©0., Meriden, Coun. 


[Marcu 4, 1876, 
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“ CREMATION.” 
Innocent O_p Lavy. ‘‘ What two pretty little bottles you have on your chatelaine, Mrs. 
Lovejoy !” 
Visitor. ‘‘ Ah, Madam, they are both most precious to me. That one contains the ashes 
of my worshiped Joey, and this one (very mournfully) all that remains of my darling, sweet 
black-and-tan.”’ 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HARP ER’S 


LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Retail. Introduction. Exchange. 

LANGUAGE PRIMER, . . . 40 Cts. 27 cts. 20 cts. 
SLancuAGE Lessons, . . . 50 Cts. 34 cts. 25 cts. 
Scuoot ComposiTION, . . 50 Cts. 34 cts. 25 cts. 


PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR, . . 75 Cts. 38 cts. 


THEIR PLACE IN SCHOOL. 
Il—/n a Graded Course of Instruction: 


The Primer is used in the Fourth and Fifth Years or Grades. 
The Language Lessons in the Sixth and Seventh. 
The Composition and Grammar in the Eighth and Ninth. 


Ungraded Schools : 


The Primer and Lessons furnish a short course in the Practical study of 
English, and have been found to fully meet the wants of Ungraded Schools. 


50 cts. 


The entire Series adopted for exclusive use in New 
Orleans, La. 

In conforrhity with Article 9, Sec. 22d of an Act approved March 11th, 1870, authorizing 
this Board to adopt Text-Books, 

Resolved, That “ Harper’s Language Series,” by SwinTON, be and the same is hereby des- 
ignated and adopted for exclusive use in the public schools of this city. The same to be intro- 
duced as new books are required. 

Adopted. 

I certify the above to be a true extract from minutes of a meeting of the Board of School 


Directors held January 5th, 1876. H. A. CORBIN, Secretary of Board. 


From the Committee on Course of Study, Detroit, Mich. 

' The Committee on Course of Study, after their regular quarterly visit of inspection, re- 
poj'ted October 29th, 1875, as follows : 

5 The new text-books in grammar (Swinton’s Language Books), recently introduced into the 
course of study, have produced a marked improvement in the study of this branch, and appear 
to have awakened a new interest in the pupils who pursue it. 


} ap“ Harper's Language Series” is now in use in the leading cities and towns of the United 
States, and ts recetwwing the unqualified approval of teachers and school officers. 
| Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue ang Descriptive Circulars of School and College ‘Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


FISHERMEN ! JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
TWINES AND NETTING STHEL PENS. 
MANUFAOTUBED BY SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md, | Hexny Hor, Sore Acext, 91 John St., N. ¥- 
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Sup PLEMENT, Marcu 4, 1876. | 


HARPE R’S WEEKLY. 


STREET BEN ARES 


Benares, the principal city in that division of 
British India called by the same name, is situated 
on the left bank of the river Ganges. This splen- 
did stream forms a bay, indenting the front of 
the town so as to display its picturesque beauties 
to a great advantage. The measured length of 
the city along the river-bank is barely three miles, 
and the average depth does not exceed one mile. 
Access is obtained to the water by broad flights 
of steps, elaborately and solidly constructed of 
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STREET IN BENARES, 


the fine freestone of Chunar and its vicinity, and 
often they are ornamented in a highly finished 
stvle. The streets of Benares, as Prinser ob- 
serves, “are confined, crooked, and so narrow that 
even the term narrow seems too wide.” They 
might more properly be styled alleys. So con- 
ned are they as not to admit a wheeled carriage 
of any description, and they, indeed, scarcely af- 
ford room for the passage of any sort of beasts, 
whether under the saddle or bearing burdens, 
The thoroughfare is sunk considerably below the 
basement story of the houses, which have gener- 


INDIA. 


ally an arched passage in front, behind which is 
a shop and a store-room. These dwellings are, 
with few exceptions, built of stone, and they are 
generally lofty. Some are two stories high only, 
but most of them have three, and not a few four, 
five, and even six. The upper story.in many in- 
stances projects beyond the lower. It is not un- 
common for a house on one side of the street to 
be in its upper part connected with another on 
the opposite side. The windows are small, to ex- 


clude strong light, heat, and the inquisitive glances 
of strangers. 
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Toward the shore, temples get mixed up with 
the shops. Shrines and stone deities and broken 
fragments of idols may be found in all corners. 
The pippul-tree is allowed to grow any where, and 
twine its branches around walls and temples, till 
it draws them, by the power of its growth, into 
ruins. Brahminic bulls are privileged in all Hin- 
doo cities, and nowhere more so than in Benares, 
They slowly perambulate through the narrow 
streets, keeping a solemn eye out for rice and 
flowers, which, according to an ancient custom, 
are presented at the shrines. 
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AUGHT IN THE ACT, 


GERMAN CHARACTER SKETCHES. N 
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